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LXXI.—MR. GEORGE HENRY BOUGHTON, R.A. 





and, indeed, of 
all inspired work. 
It is not with 
him so much the 
theme as the way 
in which it is 
presented which 
gives the peculiar 
impression to his 
art, whatever the 
medium ; for, as 
everyone knows, 
Mr. Boughton is 
as exceptional a 
worker in pastel 
as he is in oil. 

“That is the 
most comfortable 
chair,” said Mr. 
Boughton, _indi- 
cating it, when he 
had received me 
in his beautiful 
studio the day I 
called on him for 
the purpose of 
this interview. 

“Foe -bad 
better have it,” I 
replied, with a 
smile. 

His smile an- 
swered mine as 
he sat down. 
“It’s just the 
chair for this 
operation, and 
you are just like 
a photographer 
who puts two cold 
Vol. xx.—1 
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HE painter of Hope—I had_ things behind one’s ears and says, ‘ Please 
almost written poet—for there look pleasant.’ ” 

is in all Mr. Boughton’s work I shivered at the suggestion, and drew 
that subtle suggestion of emo- closer to the fire. There was a pause while 
tional aspiration which is the I warmed my fingers, and Mr. Boughton got 
hall-mark of all inspired poetry, into a reminiscent mood. 









































MR. G. H. BOUGHTON, R.A. 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Lid. 








“TIT am here for you to talk,” I said ; 
“please begin.” 

* I began near Norwich,” said Mr. Bough- 
ton, with another smile, “but I remember 
nothing of my life there, for I was only two 
when I was taken to America with my people, 
who went with ‘bag and baggage, scrip and 
scrippage.’ Not only my own folk, but a 
number of others we knew went too, so it 
was almost like the pilgrimage of the early 
settlers of New England. When I was quite 
a little chap I had a serious accident, and 
the top of my head was nearly knocked off. 
I was not allowed to do anything, and, to 
amuse me, one of my elder brothers used to 
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decorated in a similar manner, I decorated 
them all. The master, I regret to say, had 
no soul for art, for when he saw them he asked 
at once who had done them. The boys with 
one accord shouted ‘ Boughton’; there was 
nothing mean about them. They had the 
pictures, and I had the thrashings resulting 
from them—five thrashings. The result was 
that I fainted. The master was frightened 
and sent at once for my eldest brother. My 
brother came, and when he found out what 
had happened he said to the master, ‘ Now 
let us see what you used on him,’ and to the 
delight of the boys he proceeded to thrash 
him with the weapon he had used on me. 





(G@. H. Boughton, R.A. 


(Knickerbocker History of New York.) 


Small variation of large picture in Corcoran 


take me on his knee and teach me how to 
draw elephants. Elephants, sailors, and wild 
Indians were my passion in those days, 
and I used to copy them so that I could 
draw them pretty well and not childishly 
when I was only five. When I went to 
school, the first thing I did was to draw 
Indians and things on my slate, and on the 
slates of my admiring fellow-pupils. They 
were determined that my art efforts should 
not perish beneath the effacing sponge, 
so they cut them in with a knife. The 


result was that, as every boy wanted his slate 





Gallery of Washington.—By permission. 


“I need hardly say that after that episode 
I ceased attending school—that school. 

* At the next place I curbed my ardour in 
the matter of carving, but I used to draw 
every mortal thing that came under my notice. 
One day a kindly relative gave me a silver 
half-dollar (two shillings) It seemed an 
awful lot of money to me, for I had never 
had more than a few coppers, and what I 
was to do with such a fortune puzzled me. 
‘Buy something useful,’ said a friend. ‘I 
should get a book if I were you.’ ‘The very 
thing,’ I thought ; another advised a history 
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YOUNG SHAKESPEARE AND ANN HATHAWAY BY THE AVON. 
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From the Picture by G. H. Boughton, R.A. 


book. I took my little sister with me, and 
walked into a bookseller’s. ‘We want a 
history,’ we said. 

“* History of what ?’ asked the shopman. 

“ That had never occurred to us. 

“* History of England ?’ said the man. 

“Thinking well of the idea, we asked, 
‘How much ?’ 

“* Fifteen dollars,’ he replied. The pro- 
prietor came up at this juncture, and think- 
ing that my eight or nine years did not look 
like fifteen dollars’ worth of history, asked 
how much money I had. When I told him, 
he suggested a natural history—ten cents— 
and produced the book. ‘This—why this is 
a menagerie,’ I said when I opened it and 
saw the pictures, but I took it, because I 





knew I should be able to use it for 
drawing purposes. Years afterwards I used 
to go to that same shop to buy drawing 
materials, and one day I saw a copy of the 
Art Journal, the price of which was then 
fifty cents. I saved up my pennies and 
bought copies at a time when only people 
who were well-to-do could afford the Art 
Journal.” 

“ Did it influence you then?” 

“Indeed, it did. It was at its best at that 
time, and it was publishing good things by 
Mulready, Turner, Constable, and Collins, 
and men of that stamp. It was the first rea/ 
art publication I ever saw. 

** Once again I had an accident, and I was 
not allowed to do anything. The best 
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surgeon in the town in which we lived was 
called in to see me, and when I was getting 
better he said I must not be excited in any 
way, and must not even read. ‘May he 
draw ?’ asked one of my sisters. ‘ Yes,’ said 
the doctor ; ‘can he draw?’ And when my 
sister said I could he asked to see some of 
my work. My drawing-book was given to 
him. I had been to the theatre just before 
and had seen ‘ Black-Eyed Susan,’ and 
drawn all the characters from memory. ‘The 
surgeon, who was an enthusiastic art amateur, 
was delighted with the promise of the work, 
and took an interest in me from that day. 
He used to come for me to go drives with 
him on his rounds, and it was he who awoke 
the delight which exists in me for landscape 
and colour. He used to take me to the 
houses of his patients who had paintings, and 
they allowed me to see and study them, so 
that I really got a magnificent start.” 

“At that time I take it you had not 
formulated any idea of art as a career?” I 
ventured. 

“No; on the contrary. When the ques- 
tion arose what I should be, whether I should 
be educated on classical or commercial lines, 
I selected the latter, and went to a com- 
mercial college for two or three years. The 
master was the kindest old man I had ever 
met in my life. He was interested in art, 
and he told my Srother, for my parents were 
dead at the time, that I ought not to be 
allowed to waste my life in commerce. But, 
I confess, I never did waste any gzf¢s, but 
some futile time in business. 

“Just about this time two or three good 
landscape artists and one portrait painter 
were in the town, and my doctor friend got 
them interested in me. I went sketching 
landscapes with the former, and the por- 
trait painter helped me and gave me hints, 
and was kindness itself. Then a curious 
thing happened. I was still at school, and 
I did not get much pocket-money. One 
day I bought a comic illustrated paper from 
New York. It invited paid contributions 
in art and humorous literature. I made a 
sketch and wrote a joke to go with it, and a 
friend, who was apprenticed to an engraver, 
got me a block. I drew my sketch on it, 
he engraved it, and we sent it to New York, 
with a letter asking if it would do. ‘ Yes,’ 
replied the editor; ‘it’s splendid—the very 
thing I want.’ We got six dollars for it, 
which meant three dollars each, and that was 
big pocket-money, I can tell you. I did not 


tell my brother, for he was inclined to be 
pious; but I assured him that it was all 


right, an] that the money had come from 
work. We worked this oracle for two years, 
and I did sometimes two drawings a week ; 
while, in addition, I used to write little 
things for the papers, for which they also 
paid. One fine day I went into a shop to 
buy some fishing-tackle. There I saw what 
appeared to me then to be some curious- 
looking things in a case, and I asked what 
they were. 

“**QOjil-colours in tubes,’ said the shopman. 

“That settled me. I didn’t buy any 
fishing-tackle, but I bought what colours I 
could with my available cash and went tick 
for more, as well as for oil and millboards. 
Then I started off home and got an Art 
Journal on the way. In it there was a 
reproduction of the ‘ Market Cart,’ by Gains- 
borough, which is now in the National 
Gallery. I copied it in oils, and two or 
three more pictures, and took them to the 
old boy at the shop, and showed him what I 
had done with his oil-colours.” 

“And he——?” 

“He gave me unlimited credit,” replied 
Mr. Boughton. ‘One day when I called he 
had a lovely big canvas in the shop for a 
painter with a big reputation, who had come 
to the town to do some work for a mil- 
lionaire who lived there. ‘Who’s going to 
take that canvas up?’ I asked. And when 
I was told it was waiting for the boy to come 
in for it, I said, ‘Let me take it.’ I was 
seventeen at the time. I took off my coat, 
shouldered the canvas, and went off with it. 
The painter, who was a fine-looking man, 
was in his shirt-sleeves too, and when I took 
it into his room he said, ‘ Put it down there.’ 
There was a beautiful landscape, in a splendid 
frame, leaning against the easel at the time, 
and I went down on my hands and knees 
in order to get a better view of it. ‘ You're 
fond of pictures?’ queried the painter. 

“* Ves, very,’ I replied, and my eyes were 
widely opened, taking it all in. 

“*Do you see anything you'd like to sug- 
gest ?’ he asked, pleasantly. 

“«*'The cows are not quite up to the rest, 
are they?’ I asked, with the effrontery of 
youth. 

“* You're quite right; Cows are not my 
strong point,’ he said. 

“Then I awoke to the enormity of my 
boldness, and I dashed out of the room. 
Four or five days after the old man at the 
shop had a new oil sketch of mine. The 
painter went in and saw it, and it resulted in 
his asking me to go and see him, and for two 
or three weeks he took me under his wing.” 
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Mr. Boughton 
stirred the fire 
quietly. 

* And then?” 

“T had a little 
money left to me 
just then, and the 
dream of my life 
was to go to 
Europe. 

“One morning 
I went out for a 
walk and met a 
dear old friend 
for whom I had 
painted some pic- 
tures at about 44 
each. We got 
talking, and with- 
out any leading 
up he said to me, 
‘Have you ever 
thought of going 
to Europe ?’ 

““*T should 
think I have,’ I 
answered. 

“*How much 
do you think it 
would cost you to 
go for a year?’ 

“T replied I 
thought I could 
do it for £200, 
or I might possi- 
bly manage it for 
4150. 

“He asked me 
if I had any 
money towards 
the scheme, and I 
said I had about 


50. 
“*Well, you 
can go to Europe 


whenever you 
want to,’ he said ; 
‘I will advance 
the rest of the 
money, and you 
can paint me 
three or four pictures when you come 
back.’ I had gone out without the remotest 
idea of going to Europe, and I returned 
home and announced my intention to my 
astonished sisters, who would not believe it. 
My brother didn’t want me to go either, and 
offered me a partnership in his business if I 
would stay, but when he saw that I was resolute 


THE VISION AT THE MARTYR’'S WELL, BRITTANY. 
From the Pictur by G. H. Boughton, R.A. 


INTERVIEWS. 


[By permission. 


he did the brotherly thing and put his hand 
into his pocket and added to my letter of 
credit. I came to England and stayed in 
London for three or four weeks, went to 
Scotland and Ireland, and returned to London 
and went to Norfolk, but nobody I saw knew 
me. The only thing I did was to paint out 
of doors and see pictures, and I took back 
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studies for the work I was to do for my 
friend.” 

“ How long did you stay?” 

“Six or eight months. I made inquiries 
about getting into the Royal Academy School, 
but there were so many preliminaries to be 
gone through then that I gave up that idea, 
especially as I wanted to be a landscape 
painter, and this I did later on. 

“Almost as soon as I got back I painted 
‘A Wayfarer,’ an old man at the side of a 
road. I offered it for £5, but nobody 
wanted it at that price. A friend said to me, 
‘Send it to the New York Art Union.’ The 
question of price arose, and he said, ‘ Ask 
£10 for it, for they are sure to beat you 
down.’ Another friend said, ‘They won't 
think anything of you unless you ask £20 
for it.’ I sent the picture, and put 420 on 
it. In a little while there came a letter, 
taking the picture at my price, and they sent 
the money at the same time, thinking it 
might be of use tome. Out of gratitude I 
spent £2 in tickets, and I drew a picture, 
and a very good one too. Somebody asked 
me if I would se!l it, and what I would take 
for it. I said, ‘ An offer,’ and he offered £15 
and got it, which was about its value, and I 
blessed the Art Union for a Mascot. 

“The next step in my life was a rather 
curious one. It was the depth of winter, and 
it struck me that I had never seen a winter 
landscape painted just as I saw it. I went 
into a field and worked until I was so cold 
that I was on the point of giving up. Then 
the thought came to me, ‘Stick to it—that is 
the only way pictures are ever done.’ I stuck 
to it, and to my delight it did look different 
to the ordinary winter landscape. I sent 
it to the New York National Academy 
of Design. It was the first thing I 
offered them. It was called ‘ Winter 
Twilight.’ In a little while I got a letter, 
saying it was accepted and hung. ‘Then I 
began to think of going to New York to try 
my luck. I went. A friend hired a studio 
for me, and I sold or gave away everything 
I had and went to New York, with nothing 
but the clothes I stood up in, my sketching 
easel, seat, and paint-box. As soon as | 
arrived I met a friend, who said to me, 
‘You're in luck: your picture has been 


so!ld to R. L. Stuart, the great sugar manu- 
facturer’ (the Tate of the United States). 
That picture had been skied, but the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Durand, saw it, and said, ‘ That is 
too good a thing to be put up there.’ He 
always sent six or eight pictures, in order that 
he might have one or more removed in just 
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such cases; and, indicating a frame of his of 
about the same size, he said to the hangers, 
‘Suppose you put that down here on the 
line. He was a friend of Mr. Stuart, who 
had asked him to buy anything by any 
young man which struck him, and it was just 
a proof of my good luck.” 

“ Your good painting,” I interrupted. 

“There was perhaps a little of that in it, I 
won’t deny,” replied Mr. Boughton. “It 
certainly was different from anything else, for 
they were not in the habit of really painting 
in the open air at that time. 

“The next incident of my New York 
life was also curious. When I arrived 
one well-known painter had just died in 
straitened circumstances, and it struck his 
artist friends that they would each add a 
picture to an exhibition which was to be 
held for the benefit of his widow. I was 
asked if I would do something. I had an 
idea, and I began on it at once. The lines 
I had chosen as the subject of the picture 
—‘The Haunted Lake’ (supposed to be 
haunted by the spirit of an Indian girl)— 
were :—. 

When all night long, by her firefly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe. - 

“Tt was a moonlight swamp lighted by a 
greenish light. I really painted it because I 
saw a frame which I thought I should like to 
fill. ‘The leading landscape painter of New 
York at that time, Mr. F. E. Church, who 
had a studio in the same building, came in 
one day to see me, and the picture was just 
in his vein. ‘For whom are you doing 
that?’ he asked. ‘For the Ranney fund,’ I 
replied. 

“*Nonsense,’ he said; ‘you must not 
give that. Why, we are only doing sketches. 
I can get you £20, or perhaps even £40, 
for it.’ 

“* Then whoever wants it can pay that for 
it to the Ranney fund. I said I would give 
this, and I’m going to.’ I was obstinate, and 
nothing could alter my determination. He 
bullied me and called me pig-headed, and 
told the incident to some of his millionaire 
cronies. ‘The Press noticed it among the 
first pictures in the exhibition, and when the 
time came for it to be sold two men got 
bidding for it, and it was bought by Mr. 
August Belmont for several hundred dollars. 

* That was the start. The incident got talked 
about, and commissions came in fluently to 
do little things of a mysterious character. 
I painted ‘The Witching Time of Night’ 
for Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, among others, 
and then it occurred to me that I could go 
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on repeating this 
sort of thing in- 
definitely with- 
out any advan- 
tage to myself 
artistically. I 
had made some 
money and I 
had more com 
ing in, so I 
decided to go 
to Paris in order 
to study with 
Couture. It was 
late in the sum- 
mer, and I had 
two letters of 
introduction to 
Mr. Edward 
May, Couture’s 
chief pupil, one 
of the few pri- 
vate ones he 
ever had. With 
him I hada 
curious experi 
ence. I called 
on him one 
morning and he 
opened the door 
himself. I was 
the typical 
callow art stu- 
dent, and he 
was a splendid 
looking fellow 
who looked 
more like a 
Field - Marshal 
than an artist. 
‘I have brought 
a letter from 
Mr. Wright,’ I 
said (he was the 
man who bought 
Rosa Bonheur’s 
* Horse Fair’). 

“* Have you 
brought any 
money from him 
for me?’ he 
said, angrily. 

“*No,’ I re- 
plied, simply; 
‘he merely sent 
this letter.’ 

“* May stormed 
for a while, and 


then I took the 
Vol. xx.—2. 
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ARMED PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH IN NEW ENGLAND. 


{Municipal Library, New York.— By permission. 


re by G. H. Boughton, R.A.) 
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second letter from my pocket, and _ said, 
‘As you don’t seem to care about that, here 
is another.’ It was from a man who was no 
more in his good books. ‘He came here 
once with a letter of introduction, and now 
he is pestering me with more letters of 
introduction,’ said May, still more angry. 

***T didn’t ask for these letters,’ I said; ‘I 
was asked to present them. I have done so, 
and when I go back I can say I have seen 
you,’ and I turned on my heels. 

“Tn a moment May had recovered from his 
unreasonable anger, and cried out: ‘ Here, 
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almost like a partner with my new wealth), 
and as I have just come from America I 
am flush.’ At lunch he asked where I 
thought of studying, and I told him. 

*** You can’t study with Couture,’ he said; 
‘he is in the country, and you'd better go 
there too, for no one is in Paris at this time 
of the year.’ 

“Then a bright idea occurred to me. ‘If, 
pending the arrival of your remittance, four 
or five hundred frances are of any use to you, 
I will let you have them, with pleasure.’ 

“* Vou angel,’ cried May; ‘four or five 





come back, don’t go like that; the fact of hundred francs will be my salvation.’ ‘Then 
ee ne aah ae 
vais “eth ot , 

~~ . 


~ 
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MINDEN, NORTH HOLLAND. 


(@. H. Boughton, R.A. 


(Owned by Sir Wm. H. Wills, Bart.—By permission.) 


the matter is, I was expecting a model who 
is sitting for the hands in a picture I am 
doing, and he hasn’t come, and now the 
whole of my day is wasted.’ 

“*Oh, if that is all, I will sit for your 
hands,’ I said, ‘if they'll do for you,’ and I 
held them up for his inspection. 

“Do? They're the very thing. They’re 
better than the model’s ; just the long, slim 
fingers I want for my Priest.’ So in I went, 
and I sat the whole morning for the hands 
and also for the head. When it came time 


for déjeuner he said, ‘I can’t ask you to 
lunch, as I really am working on tick myself 
at the restaurant, for I haven’t any money.’ 
‘Then, lunch with me,’ I said; ‘I have 
a letter of credit on the Rothschilds (1 felt 


he went on to say that there was a studio 
next door to his which I could use. ‘1 will 
put you in there,’ he said, ‘and give you the 
same instruction that Couture would, and I 
will take you from the beginning.’ 

“The next morning I was installed, and he 
set me drawing from the cast. I did Jit at 
once, as it was easy enough. I had been a 
student in the Academy of New York. 

“*Ves, you can draw pretty well,’ he said ; 
then he gave me a drawing from life to 
copy, and I did it right off, for I work 
very rapidly. ‘Then I had a study in 
colour from the nude figure to copy, and 
I did that bang off, for it was as simple as 
saying ‘ Bon jour’; anyone could do it. All 
this took less than a week, and then I got 
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to the living model, working all the time 
on Couture’s principle. At last one day 
May said to me: ‘ The rest is with yourself. 
You draw well enough now; you never will 
be a perfect draughtsman, nor will anyone 
else, but you must work alone for the future.’ 

* All that good luck came because I wasn’t 
offended with his brusqueness. He was the 
making of me in Paris.” 

“ How long were you there?” 

“ Altogether about eighteen months. Then 
I went to Ecouen with Edouard Frere, a 
pupil of Paul Delaroche, who advised, 
criticised, and suggested, but wouldn’t take a 
sixpenny-piece in payment for his work. 
He had several other students working with 
him, and we learnt 
from one another. 
Frére’s method was 
to tell you general 
principles, which 
would apply to any- 
thing and every- 
thing, instead of 
fads of his own.” 

“'This was about 
the time that du 
Maurier was in 
Paris, was it not?” 
I asked. 

“No, it was just 
after du Maurier 
left, so that the 
Bohemianism — of 
Paris which I saw 
was not that de- 
picted in ‘ Trilby.’ 
Nor was I en- 
tranced with much 
of the Bohemian- 
ism that I saw 
there. There is a 
great deal of 
glamour about it, 
but the glamour 
consists chiefly in 
the after - talking 
of it rather than 
the living of it. 
It consisted for 
the part in 
spending all one’s 


most 


money as soon as 
one got it, without 
any thought for the 
morrow. They 
were not good 
specimens of 
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Bohemians I met, 


(Owned 
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from this point of view. They were all 
poor enough, goodness knows! but they all 
had a taste for work and sobriety. It 
was the time of the American War, and I 
was in with the American set, and at times 
it was pretty bad rations, I can tell you. We 
used to get our meals at a Crémerie, and the 
old lady used to let us come cheap on con- 
dition that we came every day. Generally 
one or two men turned up with us who had 
nowhere to go for their dinner, and they fed 
on the co-operative plan. One man would go 
without his soup, another without his entrée, 
a third without his meat, a fourth would con- 
tribute his cheese, a fifth a bunch of grapes, 
and in that way the odd man would get his 








(G. H. Boughton, R.A. 


‘* FRAGILE.” 
by H. J. Walters, of Baltimore.—By permission.) 
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dinner for nothing. The old lady used to wink 
at it, and sometimes donate a dish of her 
own with her eyes full of tears of sympathy. 
The common people of France are very nice 
if they like you; but if they don’t like 
you, you’d better be in the infernal regions. 
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Ecouen, and I took up my quarters in a 
cottage belonging to an old blind woman, 
about whom I wrote a story in Harper's 
Magazine. She was a wonderful character.” 

Mr. Boughton’s mention of Harper's gave 
me the opening I wanted. 











From the Picture by) 


When I got to Paris it was Couture and 
Delacroix. ‘They were the fashion, as much 
as it is the fashion among certain sets to 
turn up one’s trousers in Piccadilly on a fine 
day and carry a stick upside down. There 
was only talk of those two and of nobody 
else. An American friend said to me, ‘ Do 
believe in following slavishly what every- 
I didn’t ; so we went to 


you 
one else is doing?’ 





IZAAK WALTON AND THE SINGING MILKMAIDS. 
(Owned by Charles Stewart Smith, New York.- 


= He 














(G. H. Boughton, R.A. 
3y permission.) 


“When did you first take to writing 
stories ?” I asked. 

“ Before I began painting seriously, and 
when I was quite a small boy, I sent a story 
to one of the big Boston papers; it printed 
it, but mitted to send me any coin in 
exchange. As far as Harpers were con- 
cerned, they asked me to do a drawing. I 
did a scene from the life of one of the 
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Governors of New York, and as it needed 
some explanation in writing, I supplied it. 
Their representative over here then asked 
me to write a short story, and as I had some 
ideas for one I jumped at it. After that, as 
you know, came ‘The Rambles in Holland,’ 
which I never intended to do at all, for 
Mr. M. D. Conway was to have accompanied 
Mr. Abbey and me, and have written the 
account of it. When he didn’t turn up 
Abbey and I agreed that we’d do the articles 
together. I was prevailed upon, however, to 
write the first one alone, and I did, just to see 
how it would do. We sent it to the publishers, 
and they said, ‘Spin this out,’ so I took the 
same theme and spun it out into three or 
four papers. It was great fun in Holland. 
I used to sketch and write as I went along. 
One morning I went out for a walk, and to 
my disgust when a long way from the hotel I 
found that I had no sketch-book. I went to 
a tallow-chandler’s and got the only thing 
in the shape of a book they had, one for 
keeping accounts, and I found it one of the 
loveliest things to draw on, for the perpen- 
dicular lines were especially useful when it 
came to the architecture. It always strikes 
me as an interesting thing in connection with 
that visit to Holland that, after I took to 
painting the short cape with the stand-up 
collar, which is called the Medici cape, 
probably because it is not, its possibilities 
may have so appealed to the mulliners that 
they made it fashionable in England. 

“ After the ‘ Rambles’ came three or four 
more short stories for HYarper’s and two for 
the Pall Mall Magazine.” 

“And there are more stories still?” I 
inquired. 

“Yes; whenever I get an idea I set it 
down, simply to prevent it bothering me. 
I sometimes write in my sketch-books, some- 
times in penny account-buoks, and I work 
anywhere and everywhere ; but I very rarely 
sit down to write, and very seldom write at 
night.” 

Then we got to talking of other things, 
and incidentally the question of photography 
in its relation to art came up. “Do you 
believe in photography as an aid to the 
artist ?” I asked. 

“If he hasn’t got an eye and doesn’t want 
to take trouble or time over his work, or if 
he doesn’t get any fun out of sketching, 
then, perhaps, photography is of some use. 
But if it is great fun to take your pencil and 
go into your work, as it is to me, you get a 
quality which you cannot possibly obtain 
with a Kodak, a quality which I may call 
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artistry. To me, individually, sketching is 
like sport, and | doubt if a sportsman would 
have much fun in getting a man to do his 
shooting or fishing for him. I did once buy 
a beautiful Kodak, but I never used it and I 
gave it away. I could not give up the use 
of my pencil, for by training one’s observa- 
tion one can get an effect with a line which 
no artificial aid could possibly produce. 
Besides, one’s memory is stimulated, and I 
can remember in even unimportant sketches 
every bit of colour that the original picture 
contained.” 

“How do you set to work with your 
pictures?” I asked. 

“Oh, that is impossible to say. The idea 
comes, you don’t know how, and you don’t 
know whence. It is there, and if you are 
wise you take it. Of course, I make studies, 
but my great method is to have no method 
except to keep on working. I have never 
begun two pictures in the same way in my 
life, so I don’t think I shall ever get into a 
groove. With me, things grow so that they 
often finish quite differently from the way 
they were begun, and that is one of the great 
charms of the whole thing, for there is in it 
an element of surprise even to one’s self. I 
certainly cannot set out knowing exactly what 
I am going to get, as I would’if I were a 
bootmaker going to make a pair of boots.” 

From his own work the talk drifted to the 
work of other men and the men themselves. 
With regard to Millais, Mr. Boughton was 
peculiarly enthusiastic. 

“I consider his was one of the greatest 
characters I have ever met. Millais’s kind- 
ness and simplicity were marvellous, and not 
the least of his personal charms was that you 
could always depend on him. One night at 
the club du Maurier was speaking about 
different men’s advice, and he said, ‘If I 
had a difficulty with a piece of work and 
wanted advice about it I wouldn’t go to 
Ruskin if he lived next door, but I’d rather 
take the most expensive cab and go off to 
Millais and Leighton, even if they were miles 
off.’ That is typical of the painter’s view of 
Millais, Leighton, and Ruskin. 

“When I first met Millais he said some 
nice things about some birch trees which 
appeared in the picture I had just exhibited. 
He asked me to go and see him, as he was 
also painting some birch trees. When I got 
to the corner of the street in which he lived 
I saw a most gorgeous equipage at the door ; 
‘gorgeous equipage’ but faintly describes 
the sort of thing it.was ; I couldn’t demean 
it by calling it a carriage or a vehicle. Millais 
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From the Picture by G. H. Boughton, R.A. 


came out dressed for walking and spoke to 
someone in the carriage, and, as if replying 
to a question, shook his head. This little 
pantomime went on for a couple of minutes, 
and then the carriage drove off and Millais 
started for his walk. 

“*T really was going to call on you,’ I said, 
when we met; ‘ but as you are going out I 
will come another day.’ Again Millais shook 
his head. ‘Wait till that blessed thing gets 
round the corner,’ he said, with a smile; 
‘what do they know about half-finished 


pictures? I want you to see my work.’ 
Then we went back and we talked for half an 
hour of the picture, which was afterwards 
known as ‘ Winter Fuel.’ 

“He was a great lover and admirer of 
children, and loved not only to talk of them, 
but to them. He used to say, ‘ People think 
lightly of men who devote themselves to 
painting children, but a man who can paint 
a baby can do anything, children are so 
delicate and so subtle in every way.’ 

“ Millais would come to you whenever 
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you sent for him. If you were in a bother 
about your work he’d come in with his 
beautiful great presence, and say, after look- 
ing at it, ‘Let’s see! Oh, I'll tell vou what is 
the trouble: give mea piece of chalk, or a 
pencil, or something,’ and then he’d make 
the most beautiful drawing, correcting the 
action of a limb, or whatever else was wrong. 
I remember once I was painting the portrait 
of a little girl, and I couldn’t get it like her. 
My wife was out shopping, and Millais met 
her and began talking to her. He asked 
after me, and my wife told him that I was 
worried about the picture, which I couldn’t 
get right. ‘I'll go up and see him,’ said 
Millais. 

“*Will you?’ said my wife; ‘that is the 
very thing of all others he’d like.’ 

“*TIs he at home now? Do you think 
he’d see me ?’ asked Millais. 
“*Of course he will,’ 

replied. 

“He came; he looked at the picture, 
‘Oh, I know that girl,’ he said. ‘It’s her 
mouth you’ve got wrong; give me a bit of 
pencil. This is the way her mouth goes,’ 
and, as he said the words, he drew on a 
piece of paper the correct lines. ‘That’s 
the only thing wrong with it. Put that right, 
and you won’t have any more trouble with 
it.” He was exactly like a doctor in his 
manner, and most soothing. The great thing 
about him which always impressed you was 
his clean mind and his sense of healthful- 
ness. He was always like a healthy English 
squire who had lived all his life out of 
doors.” 

For Browning, whom he knew well, Mr. 
Boughton has also a great admiration. 
“ Browning had the most marvellous memory 
I ever knew,” he said, as we talked of 
him, “and could quote Milton, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and a host of other poets by the 
page together. If one wanted a quotation 
for a picture, one had only to go to him, and 
he would be able to give the necessary lines 
without a reference to any book, and he’d 
reel them off letter-perfect. I remember 
once, though, a funny failure of his memory 
—the funnier because it was in one of his 
own poems. When the phonograph was first 
brought over to London it was being shown 
at the house of an artist, and we were all 
asked to speak something into the receiver. 
Browning modestly declined for a time, but 
we egged him on, and at last someone said, 
‘Quote some lines from one of your own 
poems.’ 
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““*T know those least of all,’ he replied, 
with a smile, and eventually he said he 
thought he knew ‘How they brought the 
good news from Aix to Ghent’ better than 
he knew anything else. He began splen- 
didly :— 

We sprang to the saddle, and Joris and he ; 

I galloped, Dirk galloped, we galloped all three ; 

We—we—we ; we—we—we ! 

“*Upon my word, I’ve forgotten my own 
verses,’ he exclaimed, and stopped there. 
Somebody prompted him; he took up the 
thread again, but he couldn’t get on any 
farther. 

“He apologized, but the owner of the 
phonograph declared that the cylinder was 
more valuable to him on account of the 
breakdown than if the poet had recited it 
right through. 

“One night Wilkie Collins, William Black, 
Millais, Browning, and I were dining all 
together at the Reform Club. Browning 
began telling a story from an old Florentine 
poem. It took him between twenty minutes 
and half an hour, and we sat open-mouthed, 
like children, listening to the wonderful 
rhythm of the words and entranced by the 
marvellous power of the speaker. It was all 
impromptu, but some time afterwards Black 
referring to it said, ‘Do you know, that 
might have been taken down verbatim, and 
it would have stood as splendid literature 
without a single alteration of a word !’ 

“ But there was another side to Browning, 
which came out at the same dinner. We 
were talking about the disappearance of the 
commercial or advertising poet whose verses 
were used to proclaim the superiority of his 
employers’ wares. ‘How funny those were,’ 
said Browning, and he quoted a most absurd 
verse in laudation of Somebody’s Trousers, 
as glibly as if he were the author. We were 
even more surprised than ever. Millais said, 
‘How on earth can you remember such 
beastly things ?’ 

“* Because I don’t forget them,’ replied 
Browning. ‘You know we go through a 
wood and gather burrs and thousands of 
dead leaves and all kinds of rubbish, and 
find them sticking to our clothes, but when 
we come to look we find we have lost our 
watch !’” 

Mr. Boughton was in a reminiscent mood, 
but the hands of the clock pointed ominously 
to the hour of an appointment, and the 
exigencies of space compel me to bring the 
records of a most interesting chat toa “ most 
lame and impotent conclusion.” 
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I. 

ITHOUT a doubt they were 
vagabonds. It was writ large 
in their attire, their careless 
aspect of disreputableness, 
their bland enjoyment of sleep 
in the shelter of a stranger’s 
gate. Yet Major Brand, of the Cape Frontier 
Corps, when his horse shied at them in 
the ghostly shadow of moonbeams and the 
cross-bars of the gate, gave a gasp that be- 
tokened anything but disapproval. In fact, 
it suggested some shadow—a starlit shadow, 
perhaps —of comforting fellowship. 

Major Brand as he rode homeward was 
thinking of a son—of a son snatched ruth- 
lessly from him when but three months old. 
In a way too he was resenting the destiny 
that denied him any further child, and 
though he was a 
fervent Catholic, 
almost alone as such 
in a land of hypo- 
critical egoism, he felt 
that the rod was being 
pressed too keenly to 
his lips. He adored 
his wife, and she 
well, she was an Irish 
girl in love with her 
husband. It might 
be admitted then that 
she was not dilatory in 
returning his  affec- 
tion. A little woman, 
svelie like all Colo- 
nials, raven - haired, 
with black arched 
brows, with — scarlet 
child-lips and eyes 
grey as the sea, she 
had a winsome, gentle, 
somewhat grave man- 
ner that bespoke love 
of all living things, 
and attracted especi- 
ally the love and con- 
fidence of little chil- 
dren—a feature which 
rendered her hus- 
band’s longing for a 
son almost bitter in 
its passion. 

Lean, somewhat 
lanky for all the 
squareness of his 
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shoulders, John Brand, with his close- 
cropped iron-grey hair, his stubby grey 
moustaches, his broad nose, rugged chin, and 
wide blue eyes, presented an almost heroic 
type of a frontier yeoman-farmer. As he 
rode in through the gate of his compound, 
this particular night of April, 1895, his 
thoughts had been, as I have indicated, 
somewhat bitter. His cattle, his homestead, 
his increasing crops—what use were they 
without a child to work them for? His 
mood seemed well answered as a _ low, 
snarling growl greeted the sudden jibbing of 
his horse. He looked down and rested 
motionless, his hand gripping hard on the 
quivering curb. 

There, coiled up in the corner of the gate, 
were two forms, a child and a yellow dog! 
Tattered, torn, veldt-stained, thorn-searched, 
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the twain, even in the dim starlit shadows, 
were indubitably vagabonds. Yet, in the 
child’s upturned, tranquil, dreaming face 
there was something that drew a sharp 
breath from John Brand and made him leap 
swiftly from the saddle. The yellow dog 
growled menacingly as he approached, show- 
ing a flash of keen white fangs. Yet some 
instinct of the invader’s kindliness withheld 
him, and, though somewhat grudgingly, he 
permitted the Major to lift the sleeping child 
into his arms. And when John Brand 
mounted on his horse bearing on his breast 
the sleepy, nodding, golden-haired head, the 
dog followed his course, whimpering a little, 
ever glancing upwards, yet evidently half- 
contented. So the Vagabonds came to 
Greendip Farm. 

Beneath the feverish excitement of Katie 
Brand’s wonder and surmise the boy awoke. 
His eyes, almost black for all their blue glint, 
looked squarely into her face. The child- 
lips quivered manfully. He could not be 
more than five, thought Katie Brand, as she 
hugged him suddenly, passionately, to her 


breast. He was so sweet with his lithe, 
graceful limbs, drooping inertly in tired 


abandon, with his white, bare chest gleaming 
through the ragged shirt, with his curly locks, 
his gracious, shy smiie, with the timid, pearly 
dimples accentuating the scarlet, smooth 
curve of his lips. And the wonder in his 
eyes, the vague defiance, the gleam of certain 
trust dawning through the shadowy fear! It 
went to her heart, and made the Major, 
watching her, turn away, swearing softly. 

“Who are you, dear?” she whispered, 
coaxingly. 

“Jackie!” he replied, and—as if that 
embraced all details — added, ‘ Where’s 
Tinker ?” * 

The yellow dog answered for himself. At 
the mention of his name he leapt up, his 
fore-paws on the knees of the woman, his 
nose shoved gently, caressingly, against the 
wondering, flushed face of his master. The 
boy’s hand fell lovingly on the yellow, bony 
head, and his eyes closed sleepily. 

“ Dear old Tinks!” he murmured. 

Then, nestling his hand into the throat of 
Katie’s dress, he snuggled softly towards her, 
and smiling divinely—a little tired, happy 
smile—settled into sleep, with the yellow dog 
gazing with deep brown, wistful, grateful 
eyes, now at the woman, now at his fellow- 
wanderer. 

And it was thus the Vagabonds gained a 
home in the heart of Katie Brand, while her 


husband, regarding them under lowered lids, 
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smoked many strong pipes and thought many 
strange thoughts. 
Il. 

STRICTLY speaking, John Brand was a farmer. 
His title of Major applied only to his position 
in the Rifle Corps of his district. It was on 
the borders of the Orange Free State that 
his farm lay, being some thirty miles south- 
west of the angle formed by the river and 
that State’s western boundary. In older days 
he had belonged to an Artillery corps in the 
home district, but domestic reasons had led 
him to seek a livelihood on the veldt. 

His first venture had been at the Diamond 
Fields, and it was in the neighbourhood of 
Kimberley he had first met his wife. The 
daughter of an Irish settler, her beauty had 
brought her many admirers. Her father had 
most favoured the suit of one Paul Jansen, 
a Boer farmer of considerable wealth. But 
from the first moment of Brand’s arrival 
Katie had yielded her heart unconditionally. 
Brand’s cold show of contempt for his rival, 
whom he knew to be a profligate of the 
shadiest honesty, had roused in the Boer a 
feeling of savage hatred for the young 
Englishman. This feeling was not lessened 
when, chiefly on Brand’s evidence, he was 
exposed for illicitly trading in diamonds with 
the Kaffir employés, and only evaded punish- 
ment by flight. 

John Brand, in the happiness of marrying 
Kate and meeting with much luck, laughed 
at the threats which Jansen had breathed 
against him. Yet when, after amassing a 
comfortable fortune, he set out South, with 
his wife and infant and his pile carefully 
bestowed in his waggon, he was soon 
destined to remember the Boer’s menace. 

Lung sickness having broken out in his 
team, he obstinately refused to go on farther 
with the three other waggons that formed 
the caravan, and having given them a day’s 
start, trekked slowly in their rear. One 
dark night as he was fording the Modder a 
sudden shot rang out, and Brand felt himself 
falling wildly into the yellow maze of water. 
When he recovered consciousness it was to 
find himself lying on the banks of the stream 
a hundred yards below the waggon, with his 
wife and driver bending over him. 

Even as he had struggled to his feet a 
shout from the boy in charge of the team 
attracted their attention. The sight they 
saw held them paralyzed. By the dusky 
flare of the lantern ever swung in the tent 
they saw a man leap from the tail-board. 
At his waist was the yellow bag containing 
the treasured diamonds, and in his left arm 
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“THEY SAW A MAN LEAP FROM THE 
TAIL-BOARD.” 


was a glistening bundle of white robes en 
veloping their infant son. The man leapt on 
to his horse, and’as John Brand staggered 
forward, with a hoarse cry, shook his sjambok 
mockingly at the horrified group, dug his 
spurs into the animal, and galloped off into 
the night. 

All search, all inquiry, had proved un 
availing, and six months later John Brand 
had settled down, a soured, hopeless man, 
on a little farm he had luckily purchased in 
Kimberley before departing. 

With the advent of the Vagabonds, how 
ever, the life at the little homestead began to 
twinkle into an atmosphere of radiant cheer 
fulness. ‘The Major whistled for no assign 
able cause. When his collar would not 
button, and he heard Jackie’s voice mnging 
in greeting to his dog, he forgot—-the first 
time in many years—-to swear. His wife, 
too, began to sing again, and as she had a 
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soft, sweet voice, with a 
touch of lilting brogue in it, 
the sound of her songs 
smote on the Major’s heart- 
strings to new, strange 
echoes of youth. 

He had naturally deemed 
it his duty to search for the 
child’s relations. But he 
was unfeignedly glad that 
his efforts proved fruitless. 
The child was literally a 
very vagabond of the veldt, 
borne out of the great 
reaches of darkness and 
shadow, with none to claim 
or care for him. Beyond 
the assertion that he had 
come many days in a 
waggon, and run away from 
a bad man who whipped 
him, Jackie could teil no- 
thing. Even of the dog he 
could only say it had always 
been his friend, fought his 
battles, shared his crusts 
and whippings, and in the 
dark stolen away with him 
from the dreaded waggon. 

The boy grew into the 
Major’s heart. He would 
look at him till his heart 
seemed to beat through its 
seared crust, and his eyes would blink softly. 
He was such a fearless, healthy, thorough 
boy, just such as his own son.... At 
that point he would pause, swear, and romp 
with the Vagabond. 

For the dog! It was an impossible beast. 
Outside the two brown depths of jts mourn- 
ful, loving eyes it was a dull dead yellow, 
from the tip ofits tail to the end of its nose, 
the colour of a clay-pit. Half of its left ear 
was bitten away, leaving but a tasselled edge. 
Its hard, bony skull was seamed with scars : 
its shoulders were dented deep with teeth- 
marks ; its left hind-leg had a great hole in 
it, which lent it a permanent kink and a 
ridiculous limp. It was evidently a fearless 
warrior, and in a quiet, sneaking way—with its 
tongue edgeways, licking—it was given to 
vain and proud dreams of its wounds. 

For real pride in him, however, Tinker 
had no chance against Jackie. The boy 
loved the dog, and with the passion of five 
years he adored without discrimination. It 
was yellow, ugly, deformed, lean, with a 
limp, without a grace; but it was Tinker, 
his friend, faithful, loyal; and the boy’s 





























heart, recognising kinship of ideal, demanded 
no more. 

When Major Brand and he fell out, and 
the occasions were not infrequent, for Jackie 
was something of a Turk, Katie was sure to 
find him later, his bare, brown arms circling 
the yellow, knotty neck of the hound—the 
child sound asleep, the dog lazily watchful, 
suspicious though friendly. 


So things went on for four years. Then 
came the bugle-call—Kruger’s voice defying 
the stars in their courses. And Major 


Brand joined his corps and went to the front 
with Methuen’s fighting division. He had 
tried hard to induce his wife to go to Cape 
Town. But with true Colonial tenacity she 
pleaded her duty to him and the farm, 
averring that with the farm hands she could 
always hold the homestead against marauding 
patrols—an opinion which Jackie stoutly 
shared. 

The boy had grown a handy, intelligent 
little fellow, with a language composed of a 
strange medley of words—English, Kaffir, 
and Taal alternating indiscriminately. There 
was not much of the country within fifteen 
or twenty miles of the homestead that Jackie 
had not explored, his brown bare legs astride 
of a pony and Tinker ever at heel. His 
boast to keep a sharp look-out was, there- 
fore, accepted by the Major with becoming 
gravity. 

Strangely enough, the most despondent 
member of the household on Brand’s depar- 
ture was the yellow dog. Like most English- 
men, he had ever had a loving hand for the 
ugly, faithful cur, and Tinker’s appreciation 
of the fact had only been equalled by his 
evident wonder. 

For days after the Major’s departure the 
dog wandered restless and unhappy about 
the house; sniffing curiously at the doors, 
and, as night grew near, whimpering, ill 
at ease and anxious. His _ perturbation 
reached a crisis when the booming of the 
big guns away towards the Orange River 
broke the sultry stillness of the air round 
Greendip Farm. When the first boom 
reached the little homestead Jackie and the 
dog were sitting on the stoep, engaged 
in the genial occupation of teasing the pet 
monkey. With his one and a half ears 
pricked upright Tinker sat listening, every 
now and then giving vent to a snarling 
whimper as the dull roll of the echoes faded 
and swelled and died among the outlying 
kopjes. 

Jackie, flinging his arm round his friend’s 
neck, tried to comfort him by many an in- 
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genious trick of teasing. But for the first 
time in his experience ‘Tinker took no notice 
of him. His eyes had a red glitter in them; 
his scarred, ugly nose sniffed persistently at 
the wind; ever and again a quick tremor 
ran through his limbs. Then, almost before 
Jackie was aware of it, the dog, with a 
melancholy whine, had slipped from his side 
and, with tail erect and snout to ground, was 
racing northwards over the veldt. 

The boy was after him in a minute, his 
mind alert at the thought of rock-rabbits, 
his brown legs twinkling feverishly among the 
long grasses. But it was a hopeless pursuit. 
The dog, giving no heed to his voice, kept 
ever straight on in a long, tireless stride, 
which finally took him out of sight. 
Exhausted and resentful, Jackie picked his 
way slowly back. He thought he had lost 
Tinker for good and all, and his little figure 
quivered with passionate anger, as some two 
hours later he related his loss to Katie, and 
declaimed against the ingratitude of all living 
things, especially yellow dogs. 


III. 


TEN o'clock sounded from the little clock 
hung on the wall in the large round hut that 
served Katie Brand for drawing-room. A 
log fire slumbered in the open hearth, the 
lamp on the table had burnt low and was 
smoking lazily. Mrs. Brand lay asleep in the 
cushioned cane chair,a book open on her 
knees. 

She had wearied of Jackie’s plaints for the 
loss of the dog, and sending him early to bed 
had indulged in the luxury of solitude. The 
almost oppressive stillness of the night had 
made her drowsy, and so it was that she never 
heard a faint whimpering and scratching at 
the door, and that the swift patter of feet 
from the communicating door had passed 
her unheeded. Even the opening of the 
door and Jackie’s low gurgle of joyous 
welcome as he knelt by the side of his 
panting yellow friend failed to rouse her. 

Suddenly Jackie, with a low cry of alarm, 
started back and dragged the dog to the 
dim light. His hands and nightgown were 
stained with little red flecks like red snow- 
flakes, and Tinker seemed like a piece of 
crazy patchwork—here a daub of mud, here a 
streak of natural yellow, and everywhere 
daubs of that flaky, damp, staining red. 
The dog, with a low whimper, licked at his 
master’s face, and then, seizing his night- 
gown, dragged him towards the door again. 
Jackie, a little perplexed, snatched his gown 
away and watched with curious gaze the 
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antics of the dog. First he ran out, then 
paused, yelping softly. ‘Then back he came 
again, and again seized the boy’s gown, and, 
dragging him a little way towards the gate, 
paused again and whined, looking up at him 
with speaking, beseeching eyes. 

Jackie began to tremble with excitement. 
He felt he was on the brink of an adventure. 
He glanced at his “mother,” and then 
whispered, eagerly, “ All right! I'll come!” 
He fled back on tip-toes to his room, and 
dressed himself—that is to say, he put on 
his slippers, drew on his breeches, tucking 
in his nightdress and girding the whole with 
his knotted braces, and hastily scrambling 
into a jacket crept back to the door. 

The dog greeted him with a sharp yelp of 
joy, and bounded away towards the gate. 
The boy snatched up a whip and bridle and 
paused to look at the sleeping form. 

Katie Brand was moving uneasily, mutter- 
ing. Jackie sneaked to her side and touched 
her hand with his lips. He was very fond of 
his “little mudder,” as he called her, and he 
felt rather mean in leaving her. He found 
consolation in her whispered dream-words, 
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albeit they thrilled him with a certain 
fear : 
“Find him! O Jackie! He is lying there 
wounded. I see the blood—the blood!” 
Jackie felt a sudden cold push on his leg, 
and turned with a start to find Tinker gazing 
at him in evident disapproval. He waited 
no longer, but, following the dog, swiftly 
bridled his pony in the adjacent kraal, and 
with Tinker leading galloped over the veldt. 
The night was fine and starlit, and the 
brooding stillness of the air lent added 
mystery to the adventure. As the dog led 
unfaltering ever on a sense of fear gripped 
at the boy’s heart. Where was the dog 
taking him? And for what? Yet every now 
and again, as the ugly yellow face looked 
back at him, he derived new courage and 
confidence from the look of mute intelligence 
and purpose in the faithful brown eyes. 
Presently, after some three hours’ riding, 
away to the right he saw lights gleaming and 
the ghostly shining of a vast array of tents. 
Then his pony commenced to shy, and, 
looking down, he turned pale. His way was 
strewn with dead horses, and here and there 
a white, ghastly face 
stared up from the 








grass. 
But the dog never 
halted, and _ Jackie, 
setting his teeth, fol- 
lowed, looking re- 
solutely away from the 
ground, for the most 
part, indeed, keeping 
his eyes tight shut. 
Suddenly his horse, 
with a frightened 
whinny, halted dead, 
pitching him forward 
on his neck. Losiag 
his balance, he slid on 
to the ground, to find 
the dog at his feet, his 
nose pushed over the 
edge of a steep kraanz. 
With an intelligent 
glance at his master 
‘Tinker crawled over 
the brink, following a 
small goat-track down 
the face of the cliff. 
Jackie’s nerves were 
accustomed to dizzy 
depths, and with his 
hand gripping hard on 
the dog’s collar, his 
footsteps picked a sure 
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way. About twelve feet down the path, 
taking a sharp turn, opened out on to a fairly 
wide ledge, and then ‘Tinker, with a plaintive 
howl, ran forward and reached the object of 
his errand. There, lying half unconscious, 
his khaki coat smeared and stained with 
blood, lay Major Brand. 

Jackie, with a thrill of fear and horror, 
knelt by his head, while the dog gazed from 
the one to the other, a curious gleam, as of 
complacent questioning, shining in his eyes. 

The Major, opening his eyes, gazed at the 
two of them as in a dream, for a moment 
believing his mind was wandering. Jackie 
dispelled the illusion. He flung his arms 
suddenly round the Major’s neck, crying out, 
“Father, father: you are not dead then, after 
all!” 

Though the stiff pain of the bullet wound 
in his shoulder was not 
improved by the generous 
pressure of Jackie’s encircl- 
ing arms, the Major man- 
aged to smile. 

“Devil a bit, my son,” 
he said, almost cheerfully. 

He had made up his 
mind to die in this nook 
where he had fallen, and the 
relief of this friendly pres- 
sure was great. “ But howon 
earth did you come here ?” 

“Tt was dear old Tinks,” 
replied Jackie, with fond 
pride; to which Tinker 
blinked his appreciation, 
extravagantly thumping his 
ridiculous yellow tail against 


the hard rock. “He ran 
away this morning and 


came back and brought me. 
And mother was asleep, 
and I got out of bed and 
dressed myself and saddled 
Brownie, and Tinker 
Showed the way, and 
Brownie’s up above, and 
now you must please get 
up and come home.” 

It was with a dizzy effort 
the Major, in answer to 
this breathless narration, 
staggered to his feet. His 
arm was broken. He was 
exhausted with loss of 
blood. He leant heavily 
against the rock, feeling 
the earth swimming in 
rainbow circles round him. 


“It’s no go, Jackie,” he gasped. “Ishould 
topple over the edge if I tried to crawl up 
there. ‘Trot away to camp, little man, and 
bring a couple of men with a rope.” 

Jackie, after one critical, comprehending 
glance, turned on his heel and fled, sure-footed 
as a buck, up the path. 


BY. 


Ir seemed to the Major, sitting painfully 
propped up on the ledge, that Jackie was a 
very long time in returning. True, he did 
not know exactly where his comrades were 
now camped. But as victory had been a 
certainty at the moment when he had been 
struck, he felt pretty sure they were not far off. 

The delay, indeed, was not due to any 
dilatoriness on the part of the boy. When 
he had gained the veldt, with Tinker hard at 
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his heels, he had sped off with all the haste 
of his excitement in direction of the twinkling 
lights of the camp. ‘The starlit distances 
were treacherous, however, and the camp 
was a good seven miles away. ‘The boy’s 
speed slowly slackened, and little by little 
he began to stumble rather than run. Sud- 
denly a low, fierce snarl from the dog brought 
him toa halt. But it was too late. From 
out of the hollows of the night four burly 
forms rose, and a rough hand seized the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“What do you here ?” someone asked. 

“ Down, Tinker!” called Jackie, impe- 
riously, as the dog, with a low growl, lanced 
out at the detaining hand. Then turning to 


the man, in all unconsciousness that he was 
a Boer and an enemy, he speedily explained 
his errand and his father’s predicament. A 
few whispered words passed between the 
men, and then Jackie felt a thong passed 
over his wrists, and his captor gruffly said : 
“Your father shall be looked to. 


For 






F WAR, AND WILL BE FORWARDED 
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A PRISONER ¢ 
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you, you must come to the Commandant. 
You may be all right, but you may be a spy 
of these cursed rooineks.” 

It was an hour later when Jackie, with the 
dog curiously, sullenly, quiet at his heels, 
stood in a little tent on the hillside beyond 
the river, facing a burly man, whose coarse, 
red-bearded face and small, narrow eyes 
offered little inspiration of confidence. 

As the boy’s eyes searched the man’s face 
they filled with a vague, troubled fear. 
The dog, too, seemed suddenly irritated. 
The short, yellow hair on his neck bristled 
angrily, and a red, fierce glow grew into his 
eyes, while his lips were drawn back in an 
ugly, mute, vicious snarl, more expressive of 
menace than many growls. It was obvious 
he did not like the Commandant. 

He, Paul Jansen by name, eyed the 
two furtively, curiously, looking ever and 
again from the boy to the dog. Then 
a nasty smile as of recognition quivered 
for a moment on his lips. 

“Ah, my little 
friend,” he said, 
“vou have come 
back toOom Paul 
again, eh? Play- 
ing spy for the 
rooineks, are you ? 
Ah, well, we shall 


see how a iittle 
sjambok agrees 


with you.” 

“It is a he! 
cried the child. 
“Tam not a spy. 
I came to seek 
my father when 
your men caught 
me.” 

“Of course,” 
said the man, with 
a sneer. “And 
who might your 
father be ?” 

“Major Brand,” 
replied Jackie, 
with fearless pride. 

For a moment a look almost of 
fear crept into the man’s face, 
covered in an _ instant by a 
black scowl. 

Before he could answer the tent door was 
pushed aside, and two men entered un- 
ceremoniously, supporting, not untenderly, 
between them the tottering form of the 
Major himself. 

Jackie sprang towards him with a glad cry. 
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The Major hardly noticed him. His eyes 
were fixed on the face of the Commandant, 
whose eyes were roving uneasily around. 

“Paul Jansen! Ah, at last!” ejaculated 
the Major. 

“Yes, Paul Jansen!” retorted the other, 
with a sudden change to defiance. “ You 
are a prisoner of war, and will be forwarded 
at once to the rear. For that brat there, he 
is a spy, and will meet a spy’s death. At 
dawn he shall be shot.” 

A low guttural murmur of disapproval ran 
through the group of Boers in the tent. 
Jansen turned on them furiously. 

“One such evidence of mutiny again,” he 
cried, hoarsely, “ and I will pistol the first 
who dares it.” 

The men shrugged their shoulders and 
turned away. 

John Brand had become very white. 

“You will never dare it,” he said, in a 
harsh whisper. “It would be murder. If 
you must shoot anyone, shoot me.” 

-“ He is a spy!” retorted Jansen, viciously, 
“and shot he shall be. I know him. He was in 
my service till lately, and he ran away to serve 
you. He was the son of my servant-maid.” 

As the man spoke the words his furtive 
eyes glanced quickly, cunningly, at the other 
to note the effect. 

Something in that glance illumined the 
Major’s mind with a sudden light. He felt 
his heart beating in his throat. He turned 
to Jackie. 

“Ts it true?” he said. 
with this brute?” 

Jackie nodded. 

The Major felt the blood burn swiftly to 
his face and as swiftly recede. His eyes 
were glued on the child’s erect, graceful form 
and features—the curling, gold-brown hair, 
the wide, fearless eyes, the tender curve of 
the lips, so like, so absurdly like, Katie’s. 
What a blind fool he had been! He turned 
suddenly and walked up to Jansen. 

“You are a liar!” he said. “The boy is 
my. son, the child you stole nine years ago. 
3andit and thief and highway robber as you 
are, you shall not be permitted to do this 
thing. I will see your general this night.” 

Jansen’s face grew white, but as swiftly 
turned to a livid look of fiendish triumph. 

“You are too late!” he snarled, pointing 
to the whitening sky without. “It is dawn 
already. You shall stay and see the execu- 
tion.” 


The Major with a swift movement lifted 
his hand and smote the ruffian full on the 
mouth. 


“Were you ever 
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Jansen reeled back, recovered himself, 
wiped his bleeding lip, and smiled. ‘“ That 
we will settle later,” he said. Then turning 
to his men: “ Blindfold the boy, place him 
twelve paces from the door of mytent. Bind 
this man and place him there, facing the boy. 
You, Bothe, and you, Meth, take your rifles, 
and when I give the word fire, and see to it 
that you don’t miss.” 

Five minutes later the livid sunlight smote 
on the fair curls of the child, as, erect and 
beautiful in his graceful, supple curve of limb, 
he stood on the side of the bronzed veldt, 
facing the levelled barrels of the two Boer 
sharp-shooters. The Major, bound hand and 
foot, stood with white, strained face, and eyes 
lurid with passion, gazing on Jansen, who, 
revolver in either hand, stood at the back of 
his two men. 

He did not notice the look that glanced 
and met and was understood by each as at 
his word the men stood ready. 

“ Fire!” he snarled, hoarsely. 

The Major with a bitter curse bowed his 
head. 

Two shots rang out in the clear air, and 
Jackie felt the singing hiss of two bullets 
whizz one at either side of his head. 

“Curse you!” yelled the Commandant ; 
“you have missed.” 

“Yah!” grunted in the same breath the 
two men. “Missed we have, and miss we 
shall if you keep us here till Christmas.” 

And with cool courage they loaded their 
rifles, spitting phlegmatically after the re- 
jected cartridges. 

With an oath Jansen hurled them aside, 
and, levelling his revolver, took steady aim 
at the boy. But even as he fired a flash of 
dirty yellow lanced athwart the sunlight, and 
Tinker, who till that moment had crouched 
unobserved at the Major’s feet, flew at the 
levelled hand of the Commandant. 

The report of the pistol was followed by 
a long, unearthly howl, and the dog sank 
bleeding to the earth as Jansen, shaken and 
upset, recoiled in startled fear. 

At the sound of that howl Jackie, till 
then motionless, sprang forward and, tearing 
the bandage from his eyes, flung himself on 
the dog. 

“Who did it? Who did it ?” he cried. 

Something in the imperious blazing of the 
child’s eyes awed Bothe into responding by 
a silent nod in the direction of his Com- 
mandant. 

With a cry of rage he sprang to his feet 
and literally flung himself on Jansen, grasp- 
ing at the still smoking revolver. Even as 
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he did so the clatter of horses’ hoofs was 
heard. Round the corner of the tent swept 
a cavalcade, and Bothe and Meth sprang to 
attention, ejaculating, “ ‘The General !” 

The unlooked-for arrival of the dreaded 
Cronje in person startled the Commandant 


“THERE WAS A FLASH, A REPORT.” So 


into a swift recoil, staying his uplifted fist. 
In his hand he clasped the barrel of his 
revolver, and as he dragged it back the 
child's sturdy fingers, clinging to the butt, 
locked suddenly on the trigger. There was 
a flash, a report, and Jansen lurched sud- 
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denly forward, shot through the heart, falling 
face downward on the boy. 


The explanation that followed was short 
and to the point, the two troopers bearing 
manful evidence on the child’s behalf. 

The Boer 
General © glanced 
coldly on the still 
twitching face of 
the Commandant. 

“He was a dog!” 
he said, shortly, 
“and died like a 
dog. He is well 
served. As _ for 
you, child, get you 
home. We war 
not with children.” 

“I won't gowith- 
out my father,” 
said the boy, 
stoutly, facing the 
General. 

Cronje 
grimly. 

“Take your 
father, 





smiled 


then,” he 
said, “and be off. 
You, there, see 
them through. the 
lines.” 

It was some 
seven hours later 
that Major Brand 
reached home. 
Jackie had _pre- 
vailed on the two 
good-natured 
Boers to make a 
litter and bear the 
dog along. And 
when the Major, 
later, after telling 
his wife the true 
identity of the 
boy they had 
strangely 

found, visited with 
her the room where the two Vagabonds 
slept, perhaps his eyes were just as misty 
as the eyes of the mother, as, bending over 
the flushed, sleeping face, she tried to spell 
out of his features the tiny baby face she 
had mourned so long, 
























By Frank T. 








IN one of the most charming 
chapters of that truly charming 
book, Gilbert White’s ‘‘ Natural 
History of Selborne,” the gentle 
author tells of some strange 
instances of sociability among 
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the denizens of the farm-yard, a craving for 
companionship that brought into intimate 
widely 


acquaintanceship such differing 
animals as a horse 
and a hen, a doe and 
some cattle. This, as 
a proof that loneliness 
is an abnormal con- 
dition of life even 
among the lesser in- 
telligences of creation, 


“gives to think,” as 
our neighbours say ; 
but probably few 


people would imagine 
that the same desire for 
society obtains even among the inhabitants 
of the deep and wide sea. 

I do not now speak of such gregarious fish 
as compose the great shoals that beneficently 
visit the shallower waters washing populous 
countries, from whose innumerable multi- 
tudes whole nations may be fed without 
making any appreciable diminution in their 
apparently infinite numbers, but of those 
more varied and widely scattered species that 
are to be found near 
the sea-surface all over 


Sociable Fish. 
BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 





I.—BARNACLES, SHOWING FEET-STALKS. 


sary in order to know something of the sea- 
people a sailing ship must be chosen, the 
slower the better, one wherein may be felt 
to its fullest extent by the mindless, sightless 
passenger the “intolerable tedium of a long 
voyage.” In such a ship as this the student 
of marine natural history, provided he be 
not responsible to stern owners for the 
length of his passage, will welcome with 
great delight the solemn 
hush of the calm, when 
the windless dome 
above him is filled 
with perfect peace, 
and the shining circle 
upon which he floats 
is like the pupil of 
God’s eye. Then, lean- 
ing over the taffrail, 
looking earnestly down 
into the crystalline 
blue, you may see the 
bottom of the ship without visible support as 
if poised in a sky of deeper blue and more 
limpid atmosphere. The parasitic life that 
has already attached itself to the vessel is all 
busy living. Barnacles (Fig. 1), with their 
long, glutinous feet-stalks waving in the 
imperceptible motion, are expanding from 
between their shells delicate fringes of brown, 
that, all eyes to see and hands to hold, allow 
nothing that can feed them to pass them by. 
And as they flex them- 
selves inward -with the 











supplies they have 





the ocean. In the 
ordinary routine of 
modern passenger 


traffic no observation 
of these truly deep-sea 
fish is poss‘ble, for in 
the first place the 
breathless panting of 
the propeller fills them 
with dread of the 
swiftly gliding monster 
whose approach it heralds ; and in the next, 
the would-be observer has no time to catch 
even a glimpse of the inhabitants of that 
teeming world beneath him with, perhaps, 
the exception of a rapidly-passing school of 
porpoises or the hurried vision of a sea- 
shouldering whale. 

No, for the deliberate observation neces- 

Vol. xx.—4. 








2.—SEAWEED, WITH LIMPETS AND CRABS. 


drawn from the appa- 
rently barren water, 
you can fancy that the 
pearly whiteness of the 
shells gleams with a 
brighter lustre as of 
satisfaction. The dull- 
hued limpets (Fig. 2), 
like pustules breaking 
out upon the ship’s 
sheathing, may also be discerned, but less 
easily, because they have such a neutral tint 
and love to nestle amongst a tangle of dank, 
deep-green sea-moss, that, except where the 
light from above breaks obliquely down upon 
it, looks almost black. 
But a little patient watching will reveal 

set ef tiny arms forth-darting from the 
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irregular opening in the apex of each limpet- 
cone. They, too, are busy continually, arrest- 
ing every morsel, invisible to feeble human 
sight, that comes within their reach, and pass- 
ing it inside for the up-keep of the compact, 
self-contained residence. And there, can it 
be possible, at all this distance from land ? 
It is not only possible but undeniable that 
there is a craé (Fig. 2), an impudent, inquisi- 
tive little tangle of prying claws surrounding 
a dise about the size of a shilling. He stro!ls 
in leisurely fashion, but making a track at all 
sorts of angles, among the living fixtures, skirt 
ing each barnacle or limpet with a ludicrous 
air of contempt, as it seems. You can almost 
imagine him saying: “I never saw such a lot 
of dead-an’alive ornaments in my life. Say! 
how d'you like stoppin’ 
in the same old spot 
for ever an’ ever?” 
But, impervious to his 
rudeness, the busy crea- 
tures never cease their 
one set of movements, 
utterly ignoring his 
very existence. You 
cannot help but wonder 
what becomes of that 
little crab when the 
ship begins tc move, 
for you know that he 
can’t possibly hold on 
against the tremendous 
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brushing past of the 
water. He isn’t built 
for that. 


The other parasites, 
whether animal or vege- 
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turning over and over as they sink and 
catching the diffused light at every point, 
so that they sparkle like gems. As they 
pass the almost motionless keel the leaden- 
looking streak suddenly detaches itself, and, 
almost startlingly revealed as a graceful fish, 
intercepts and swallows those morsels one 
after the other. You fetch a few more trag- 
ments, and, dropping them one by one, entice 
your new acquaintance nearer the surface, so 
that you may admire the easy grace of every 
movement, and study at your leisure the 
result of this creature’s development along 
certain lines of inventiveness. 

It is a Remora, or “sucker” (Fig. 3), a 
species of shark that never exceeds a dozen 
pounds in weight. Having all the shark's 
usual qualities of sloth- 
fulness, voracity, and 
timorousness, it is pre- 
vented from becoming 
ferocious also by its 
limitations of size and 
the feebleness of its 
teeth. And as it would 
be hopeless for it to 
attempt to prey upon 
other fish while they 
are alive, from its lack 
of the requisite speed 
as well as from the 
scarcity of fish of suffi- 
ciently small size in the 
deep waters which are 
its abiding-place, it has 
developed a_ parasitic 
habit, which saves it a 
whole world of trouble 








table, have, you notice, 
been busy for who shall 
say how long adapting themselves to every 
condition of their dependent life, so that now, 
whatever motion be made by the ship, they 
present to the onrush of the water just the 
right angle of surface that will allow it to 
slip over them easily, while at the same 
time they are always in a position to levy 
contributions. There is a_ puzzling lead- 
coloured streak along the copper near the 
keel to which your eye returns again and 
again, for although it will persist in looking 
‘ke a place whence a strip of sheathing has 
been torn, there is yet a suggestion of quiver- 
ing life about it which is certainly not the 
tremulous outline given to every inanimate 
object under water. Suddenly your doubts 
are set at rest—the mystery is solved. The 
steward has cast over the side some frag- 
ments of food that settle slowly downwards, 


3-—SEAWEED AND SUCKER-FISH ATTACHED TO 
SHEATHING 


by insuring its protec- 
tion, economizing exer- 
tion, and keeping it in the midst of a plentiful 
food supply. All these objects are’ attained 
in the simplest manner possible, aided by an 
unfailing instinct guiding the creature in its 
selection of an involuntary host. 

On the top of its head, which is perfectly 
flat, it has developed an arrangement which 
has, perhaps, the most artificial appearance 
of anything found in animated Nature (Fig. 4). 
It is in plan an oblong oval, with a line run- 
ning along its middle, to which other diagonal 
lines, perfectly parallel to each other, extend 
from the outer edge. The whole thing is 
curiously like the non-slipping tread moulded 
upon the soles of many lawn-tennis shoes. 
This strangely-patterned contrivance is really 
an adhesive attachment of such strength 
that, when by its means the fish is holding 
on to any plane surface, it is impossible 























4.—THE SUCKER OF THE SUCKER-FISH. 


to drag the body away, except by almost 
tearing the fish in half. Yet by the flexing 
of some simple muscles the fish can release 
its body instantly, or as instantly re-attach 
itself. Of course, it always adheres to its 
host with its head pointing in the same 
direction as the host usually travels, because 
in that manner the pressure of the water 
assists the grip of the sucker and keeps the 
whole body lying flatly close to whatever is 
carrying it along. In this position it can 
perform all the natural functions. Its wide 
mouth gapes ; its eyes, set one on either side 
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themselves any more. ‘They had only to 
intercept sufficient food for their wants on 
its way from the front door to the interior 
departments. I have also seen them clinging 
to the jaw of a sperm whale, but that jaw 
was not in working order. It was bent 
outwards at right angles to the body, and 
afforded harbourage to a most comprehensive 
collection of parasites, barnacles especially, 
giving the front elevation of that whale an 
appearance utterly unlike anything with life. 
But John Chinaman has outwitted the 
superlatively lazy remora. By what one must 
regard as a triumph of ingenuity he has 
succeeded in converting the very means 
whereby this born-tired fish usually escapes 
all necessity for energy into-an instrument 
for obtaining gain for other people. ‘The 
mode is as follows: First catch your remora. 
No difficulty here. A hook and line of the 
simplest, a bait of almost anything that 
looks eatable lowered by the side of a ship, 
and if there be a sucker hidden there he will 








of its flattened head, be after the lure in- 
take in a most com- stantly. The only skill 
prehensive view of the necessary is to haul 
prospect, so that him up swiftly when he 
nothing having the bites, because if he be 


appearance of edibility 
can pass that way with- 
out being seen and, if 
the speed of its host 
admits, immediately 
investigated. Thus its 
sociability is obviously 
of the most selfish 
kind. It sticketh closer 
than a_ brother, but 
affection for its pro 
tecting companion 
forms no part of its 
programme. Its num- 








ber is, emphatically, 
One. 
I have used the 


word “ host ” intention- 





allowed to get hold of 
the ship again you may 
pull the hook out of 
his jaws, but you will 
not succeed in detach- 
ing him. Having 
caught a remora, the 
fisherman fastens a 
brass ring closely 
round its body, just at 
its smallest part before 
the spread of the tail. 
To this he attaches a 
long, fine, and strong 
line. He then departs 
for the turtle grounds 
with his prisoner. 
Arriving there he con- 








ally, because the re- 
mora does not by any 
means limit its company to ships. It is 
exceedingly fond of attaching itself to the 
body of a whale, and also to some of the 
larger sharks. Indeed, it goes a step farther 
than mere outward attachment in the latter 
case, because well-authenticated instances are 
recorded where several suckers have been 
found clinging to a huge shark’s palate. 
This is another stage on the way to perfect 
parasitism, because under such circumstances 
these daring lodgers needed not to detach 


5.—JOHN CHINAMAN S SUCKER-FISH TRAP FOR TURTLE. 





fines himself to keep- 
ing the remora away 
from the bottom of his boat by means of a 
bamboo (Fig. 5). Of course the captive gets 
very tired, and no turtle can pass within 
range of him without his hanging on to that 
turtle for a rest (lig. 6). The moment he 
does so the turtle’s fate is sealed. Struggle 
how he may, he cannot shake loose the tena- 
cious grip of the sucker, and the stolid yellow 
man in the sampan has only to haul in upon 
the line to bring that unwilling turtle within 
range of his hands and lift him into the boat. 
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6.—THE TURTLE CAUGHT. 


And this ingenious utilization of the sucker’s 
well-known peculiarity has also commended 
itself to the semi-barbarous fishermen of the 
East African littoral, who are not otherwise 
notable for either ingenuity or enterprise. 
Before we dismiss the remora to his 
beloved rest again it is worthy of notice that 
he himself gives unwilling hospitality to 
another sociable creature. It is a little 
crustacean, rather like an exaggerated wood 
louse, but without the same power of curling 
“itself into a ball. It is of a pearly-white 
colour, very sluggish in its movements, but 
with tenacious hooks upon its many legs it 
holds on securely to the inside of the sucker’s 
mouth near the gill-slits, being there pro- 
vided with all the needs of its existence, 
without the slightest effort of its own. Its 
chief interest to naturalists lies in its strange 
likeness to the fossil trilobites so plentifully 
scattered among various geological strata. 
But while you have been watching the 
remora a visitor from the vast openness 
around has arrived, as if glad of the society 
afforded by the ship. Yet in this case the idea 
seems a fond conceit, because the newcomer 
is only a “jelly-fish,” or “ Medusa ” (Fig. 7). 
It is really an abuse of language to use the 
word “ fish ” in connection with such an almost 
impalpable entity as the Medusa, because 
while a fish is an animal high up the scale of 
the vertebrata, a Medusa is almost at the 
bottom of the list of created things. When 
floating in the sea it is an exceedingly pretty 
object, with its clear, mushroom-shaped disc 


uppermost, and long fringe of feathery fila- 
ments, sometimes delicately coloured, waving 
gracefully beneath with each pulsation of 
the whole mass. It has no power of in- 
dependent locomotion, no—but, there, it is 
not easy to say what it Aas got, since if you 
haul one up in a bucket and lay it on deck 
in the sun, it will melt entirely away, leaving 
not a trace behind except two or three tiny 
morsels of foreign matter which did not 
belong to its organism at all. Yet if one of 
these masses of jelly comes into contact 
with your bare skin it stings like a nettle, for 
it secretes, in some mysterious way, an acrid 
fluid that serves it instead of many organs pos- 
sessed by farther advanced creatures. As 
the present subject passes beneath your 
gaze you notice quite a little cluster of tiny 
fish smaller even than full-grown tittlebats, 
perhaps a dozen or so, who look strangely 
forlorn in the middle of the ocean. It may 
be that this sense of loneliness leads them to 
seek the shelter of something larger than 
themselves, something which will be a sort 
of rallying point in such a wide world of 
waters. 

Perhaps the lovely streamers dangling have 
aroused their curiosity, but, whatever the 
motive, you see the little group huddled 
round the Medusa, popping in and out from 
the edge of the disc, through which you can 
plainly see them as they pass beneath. It is 
quite pretty to watch those innocent games 
of the sportive little fish, but presently you 
notice that one of them doesn’t play any 
more. He is entangled among those elegant 
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fringes and hangs like a little silver streak, 
brightening and fading as it is turned by the 
pulsatory movement of the Medusa. 
you could watch it long enough you would 
see it gradually disappear, absorbed into the 
jelly-like substance by the solvent secreted 
by the Medusa for that purpose. Still uncon- 
scious of their companion’s fate, the other 
little victims continue to play in that trea- 
cherous neighbourhood, voluntarily supplying 
the needs of an organism immeasurably 
beneath them in the sum-total of all those 
details that go to make up conscious life. 
Closely gathered 


And if 


I have often watched them at the begin- 
ning of a breeze, swimming steadily along 
by the side of the stern-post, so as to be 
clear of the eddies raised by the rudder ; 
but it was always evident that a rate of over 
three knots would leave them astern very 
soon. Not less curious is the speculation 
as to whence they come so opportunely. 
There seems to be very few of them, yet an 
hour or two’s calm nearly always shows a little 
company of them cowering in their accus- 
tomed place. As you watch them wonder- 
ingly, a broad blaze of reflected light draws 

your attention to the 





about the rudder and 
stern - post is another 
group of larger fish, the 
several individuals 
being from 4in. to 8in. 
long, and most elegant 
in shape and colour. 
They evidently seek the 
ship for protection, for 
they scarcely ever leave 
her vicinity for more 
than 2ft. or 3ft. If one 
of them does dart away 
that distance after 
some, to you, imper- 
ceptible morsel of food, 
it is back again in a 
flash, sidling up to her 
sheathing closer than 
ever, as if dreadfully 
alarmed at its own 
temerity. A small hook — 
baited with a fragment |-— = 
of meat will enable you 
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splendid shape of a 
dolphin gliding _ past 
and exposing the silver 
shield of his side to 
the sun’s rays, which 
radiate from it with 
an almost unbearable 
glare. At that instant 
every one of the little 
fish beneath you gather 
into one compact 
bunch, so close to the 
stern - post that they 
look as if part of it. 
When they can no 
longer keep up with 


the ship’s protecting 
bulk how do they 





escape the jaws of such 
| beautiful ravenous 
| monsters as that which 
has just passed? 
The swift flying - fish 
cannot do so, even 
with the swallow -like 





to catch one if only 

you can get it to fall ~ 3. 
close enough to the 

rudder — no easy matter, because of the 


great overhang of the stern. In the old- 
fashioned ships, where the rudder - head 
moved in a huge cavity called the rudder- 
trunk, I have often caught them by dropping 
my hook down there, and very sweet-eating 
little fish they were. Sailors call them 
“rudder-fish,” a trivial name derived from 
their well-known habit, but they are really a 
species of “caranx,” and akin to the 
mackerel tribe, which has so many repre- 
sentatives among deep-water fish (Fig. 8). 
They are, perhaps, the most sociable of all 
the fish that visit a ship far out at sea ; but 
they present the same problem that the crab 
did a little while ago: What becomes of 
them when a breeze springs up and the 
vessel puts on speed ? 


RUDDER FISH. 


speed that he possesses 
and the power of skim- 
ming through the air for a thousand yards 
at a flight. What chance, then, can our 
shrinking little companions possibly have, or 
how do they survive amidst so many enemies? 
It is an unsolvable mystery. 

What is this cold grey shadow stealing along 
through the bright blue water by the keel ? 
A shark, and a big one, too (Fig. 9). No one 
doubts the reason for 47s sociability ; in fact, 
he (or she) is credited by most sailors with a 
most uncanny knowledge of what is going 
on aboard any ship he chooses to honour 
with his company. We need not be so 
foolish as to believe any of these childish 
stories, especially when the obvious explana- 
tion lies so closely on the surface. Heredity 
accounts for a great many things that have 
long been credited with supernatural origins, 
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and the shark’s attachment to the society 
of ships is so plainly hereditary that the 
slightest thought upon the subject will 
convince any unbiased person of the reason- 
ableness of the explanation. For many 
generations the shark, born scavenger that 
he is, has learned to associate the huge 
shadow cast by a ship with food, not per- 
haps in such mountainous abundance as 
that provided by the carcass of a dead 
whale, but still scattering savoury morsels at 
fairly regular intervals. From its earliest 
days — when, darting in and out of its 
mother’s capacious jaws, it has shared in the 
spoil descending from passing ships—to the 
end of what is often a very 


light airs. He is far too slothful, too con- 
stitutionally averse to exertion, to expend 
his energies in the endeavour to keep up 
with a ship going at even a moderate rate of 
speed. Let the wind drop, however, and in 
few parts of the sea will you be without a 
visit from a shark for many hours. In one 
vessel that I sailed in the skipper had such 
a delicate nose that he could not bear the 
stench of the water in which the day’s allow- 
ance of salt meat had been steeped to get 
some of the pickle out of it. So he ordered 
a strong net to be made of small rope, and 
into this the meat was put, the net secured 
to a stout line, and hung over the stern just 
low enough to dip every time the vessel 
curtsied. The plan answered admirably for 
some time, until one night the wind fell to a 
calm, and presently the man at the wheel 
heard a great splash behind him. He rushed 
to the taffrail and looked over, just in time 
to see the darkness beneath all aglow with 
phosphorescence, showing that some unusual 
agitation had recently taken place. He ran 
to the net-lanyard, and, taking a good pull, 
fell backward on deck, for there was nothing 
fast to it. Net and meat were gone. The 
skipper was much vexed, of course, that the 
net hadn’t been hauled up a little higher 
when it fell calm, for, as he told the mate, 
anybody ought to know that 3olb. of salt 
pork dangling overboard in a calm was 
enough to call a shark up from a hundred 
miles away. 

As this particular shark, now sliding 
stealthily along the keel towards the stern, 
becomes more clearly visible, you notice what 
looks at first like a bright blue patch on top 





long life, ships and food ,— 
are inseparably associated 
in whatever answers to its 
mind in the shark. Man, 
alive or dead, always makes 
a welcome change of diet 
to a fish that, by reason of 
his build, is unable to prey 
upon other fish as do the 
rest of his neighbours. 

As I have said elsewhere, 
the shark eats man because 
man is easy to catch, not 
because he likes man’s flesh 
better than any other form 
of food, as many landsmen 
and even sailors believe. 
But the shark is only able 








to gratify his sociable in- 
stincts in calms or very 
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of his head. But, strange to say, it is not 
fixed ; it shifts from side to side, backwards 
and forwards, until, as the big fish 
higher, you make it out to be the pretty little 
caranx that shares with the crocodile and 
buffalo birds the reputation of being the 
closest possible companion and chum of so 
strangely diverse an animal to himself (Fig. 
10). And now we are on debatable ground, for 
this question of the sociability of the pilot-fish 
with the shark has been most hotly argued. 
And perhaps, like the cognate question of 
the flight of flying-fish, it is too much to 
hope that any amount of first-hand testimony 
will avail to settle it now. Still, if a man 
will but honestly state what he has seen, not 
once, but many times repeated, his evidence 
ought to have some weight in the settlement 
of even the most vexed questions. Does 
the pilot-fish love the shark? Does it even 
know that the shark is a shark, a slow, short- 
sighted, undiscriminating creature whose 
chief characteristic is that of never-satisfied 
hunger? In short, does the pilot-fish attach 
itself to the shark as a pilot, with a definite 
object in view, or is the attachment merely 
the result of accident? Let us see. 

Here is a big shark-hook, upon which we 
stick a mass of fat pork two or three pounds 
in weight. Fastening a stout rope to it, we 
drop it over the stern with a splash. The 
eddies have no sooner smoothed away than 
we see the brilliant little blue and gold pilot- 
fish coming towards our bait at such speed 
that we can hardly detect the lateral vibrations 
of his tail. Round and round the bait he 
goes, evidently in a high state of excitement, 
and next moment he has darted off again as 
rapidly as he came. He reaches the shark, 
touches him with his head on the nose, and 
comes whizzing back again to the bait, followed 
sedately by the dull-coloured monster. As 
if impatient of his huge companion’s slow- 
ness he keeps oscillating between him and 
the bait until the shark has reached it and, 
without hesitation, has turned upon his back 
to seize it, if such a verb can be used to 
denote the deliberate way in which that 
gaping crescent of a mouth enfolds the lump 
of pork. Nothing, you think, can increase 
the excitement of the little attendant now. 
He seems ubiquitous, flashing all round the 
shark’s jaws as if there were twenty of him 
at least. But when half-a-dozen men, 
“tailing on” to the rope, drag the shark 
slowly upward out of the sea, the faithful 
little pilot seems to go frantic with—what 
shall we call it?—dread of losing his protector 
affection, anger, who can tell ? 
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The fact remains that during the whole 
time occupied in hauling the huge writhing 
carcass of the shark up out of the water the 
pilot-fish never ceases its distracted upward 
leaping against the body of its departing 


companion. And after the shark has been 
hauled quite clear of the water the bereaved 
pilot darts disconsolately to and fro about 
the rudder as if in utter bewilderment at its 
great loss. For as long as the calm continues, 
or until another shark makes his or her 
appearance, that faithful little fish will still 
hover around, every splash made in the water 
bringing it at top speed to the spot as if it 
thought that its friend had just returned. 

No doubt there is a mutual benefit in the 
undoubted alliance between pilot-fish and 
shark, for I have seen a_ pilot-fish take 
refuge, along with a female shark’s tiny brood, 
within the parent’s mouth at the approach of 
a school of predatory fish, while it is only 
reasonable to suppose, what has often been 
proved to be the fact, that in guiding the shark 
to food the pilot also has its modest share of 
the feast. It is quite true that the pilot-fish 
will for a time attach itself to a boat when its 
companion has been killed. Again and again 
I have noticed this on a whaling voyage, 
where more sharks are killed in one day 
while cutting-in a whale than many sailors 
see during their whole lives. 

Hitherto we have only considered those 
inhabitants of the deep sea that foregather 
with a ship during a calm. Not that the 
enumeration of them is exhausted, by any 
means, for during long-persisting calms, as I 
have often recorded elsewhere, many queer 
denizens of the middle depths of ocean are 
tempted by the general stagnation to come 
gradually to the surface and visit the un- 
familiar light. Considerations of space pre- 
clude my dealing with many of these in- 
frequent visitors to the upper strata of the 
sea, but I cannot refrain from mention of 
one or two that have come under my notice 
at different times. One especially I tried for 
two days to inveigle by various means, for I 
thought (and still think) that a stranger fish 
was never bottled in any museum than he 
was. He was sociable enough, too. I dare 
say his peculiar appearance was dead against 
his scraping an acquaintance with any 
ordinary-looking fish, who, in spite of their 
well-known curiosity, might well be excused 
from chumming up with any such “sport” as 
he undoubtedly was (Fig. 11). He was about 


18in. long, with a head much like a gurnard 
and a tapering body resembling closely in its 
contour that of a cod. 


So that as far as his 























11.—A FISHY “* FREAK.” 

shape went there was nothing particularly 
outré in his appearance. But he was bright 
green in colour—at least, the ground of his 
colour-scheme was bright green. - He was 
dotted profusely with glaring crimson spots 
about the size of a sixpence. And from the 
centre of each of these spots sprang a brilliant 
blue tassel upon a yellow stalk about an inch 
long. All his fins—and he had certainly 
double the usual allowance—were also fringed 
extensively with blue filaments, which kept 
fluttering and waving continually, even when 
he lay perfectly motionless, as if they were 
all nerves. His tail was a wonderful organ 
more than twice as large as his size warranted, 
and fringed, of course, as all his other fins 
were, only more so. His eyes were very large 
and _ inexpressive, dead-looking in fact, 
reminding me of eyes that had been boiled. 
But over each of them protruded a sort of 
horn of bright yellow colour for about two 
inches, at the end of which dangled a copious 
tassel of blue that to obscure the 
uncanny creature’s vision completely. 

To crown all, a dorsal ridge of crimson 
rose quite two inches, the whole length of 
his back being finished off by a long spike 
that stuck out over his nose like a jibboom, 
and had the largest tassel of all depending 
from it. So curiously decorated a fish surely 
never greeted man’s eye before, and when 
he moved, which he did with dignified slow- 
ness, the effect of all those waving fringes 
and tassels was dazzling beyond expression. 
I think he must have been some distant 
relation of the angler-fish that frequents 
certain tidal rivers, but he had utilized his 
leisure for personal decoration upon original 


seemed 
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lines. This was in the Indian Ocean, near 
the Line; but some years after, in hauling 
up a mass of Gulf weed in the North 
Atlantic, I caught, quite by accident, a tiny 
fish, not two inches long, that strongly 
reminded me of my tasselled friend, and may 
have been one of the same species. I tried 
to preserve the little fellow in a bottle, but 
had no spirit, and he didn’t keep in salt water. 

By far the most numerous class of sociable 
deep-sea fish, however, are those that delight 
to accompany a ship that is making good 
way through the water. They do not like a 
steamer—the propeller with its tremendous 
churning scares them effectually away—but 
the silent gliding motion of the sailing-ship 
seems just to their taste. As soon as the 
wind falls and the vessel stops they keep at 
a distance, only occasionally passing discon- 
tentedly, as if they wondered why their big 
companion was thus idling away the bright 
day. Foremost among these, both in 
numbers and the closeness with which they 
accompany a ship, are the “bonito,” a 
species of mackerel so named by the 
Spaniards from their beautiful appearance. 
They are a “chubby” fish, much more 
bulky in body in proportion to their length 
than our mackerel, for one 18in. long will 
often tip the scale at 3olb. Their vigour is 
tremendous ; there is no other word for it. 
A school of them numbering several hun- 
dreds will attach themselves to a_ ship 
travelling at the rate of six to eight knots an 
hour, and keep her company for a couple of 
days, swimming steadily with her, either 
alongside, ahead, or astern; but during the 
day-time continually making short excursions 
away after flying-fish or leaping-squid scared 
up or “flushed” by the approach of the 
ship. Not only so, but as if to work off 
their surplus energy they will occasionally 
take vertical leaps into the air to a height 
that, considering their stumpy proportions, is 
amazing. 

The probable reason for their sociability 
is, I think, that they know how the passing 
of the ship’s deep keel through the silence 
immediately underlying the  sea-surface 
startles upward their natural prey, the flying- 
fish and loligo (small cuttle-fish), and affords 
them ample opportunities for dashing among 
them unobserved. In any case, to the 
hungry sailor, this neighbourly habit of theirs 
is quite providential. For by such simple 


means as a piece of white rag attached to a 
hook, and let down from the jibboom end to 
flutter over the dancing wavelets like a flying- 
fish, a fine bonito is easily secured, although 
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holding a twenty-pounder just out of the 
water in one’s arms is calculated to give the 
captor a profound respect for the energy of 
his prize. Unlike most other fish, they are 
warm-blooded. Their flesh is dark and 
coarse, but if it were ten times darker and 
coarser than it is it would be welcome as a 
change from the everlasting salt beef and pork. 

The dolphin, about which so much con- 
fusion arises from the difference in nomen- 
clature between the natu- 
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No pen could possibly do justice to the 
magnificence of their colouring, for, like 
“shot” silk or the glowing tints of the 
humming-bird, it changes with every turn. 
And when the fish is disporting under a 
blazing sun its glories are almost too brilliant 
for the unshaded eye ; one feels the need of 
smoked glass through which to view them. 
These wonderful tints begin to fade as soon 
as the fish is caught; and although there is 





ralist and the seaman, has 
long been celebrated by 
poetic writers for its 
dazzling beauty. But be- 
tween the sailor’s dolphin, 
Coryphena Hippuris (for- 
give me for the jargon), 
which is a fish, and the 
naturalist’s dolphin, De/- 
phinus deductor, which is a 
mammal, there is far more 
difference than there is 
between a greyhound and 
a pig. Sailors call the 
latter a porpoise, and won’t 
recognise any distinction 
between the De/phinus 








and any other small sea 

mammal (except a seal), 

calling them all porpoises. But no sailor 
ever meant anything else by “dolphin” than 
the beautiful fish of which I must say a few 
words in the small remaining space at my 
disposal. For some reason best known to 
themselves the dolphin do not care to 
accompany a ship so closely as the bonito. 
They are by no means so constant in their 
attention, for when the ship is going at a 
moderate speed they cannot curb their 
impatience and swim soberly along with her, 
and when she goes faster they seem to dislike 
the noise she makes, and soon leave her. 
But, although they do not stick closely to a 
ship, they like her company, and in light 
winds will hang about her all day, showing 
off their glories to the best advantage, and 
often contributing a welcome mess to the 
short commons of the fo’c’s’le. Their average 
weight is about 15lb., but from their elegant 
shape they are a far more imposing fish than 
the bonito. They are deepest at the head, 
which has a rounded forehead with a sharp 
front, and they taper gradually to the tail, 
which is of great size. A splendid dorsal fin 
runs the whole length of the back, which, 
when it is erected, adds greatly to their 
appearance of size. 
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12.—-DOLPHIN CHASING A FLYING-FISH. 


a series of waves of colour that ebb and flow 
about the dying creature, the beauty of the 
living body is never even remotely approached 
again, in spite of what numberless writers 
have said to the contrary. To see the 
dolphin in full chase after a flying-fish (Fig. 
12), leaping like a glorious arrow 4oft. at 
each lateral bound through the sunshine, is 
a vision worth remembering. I know of 
nothing more gorgeous under heaven. 

The giant albacore, biggest mackerel of 
them all, reaching a weight of a quarter of a 
ton, does seek the society of a ship some- 
times, but not nearly so often as bonito and 
dolphin. And although I have caught these 
monsters in the West Indies from boats, I 
never saw one hauled on board ship. It 
would not be treating the monarch of the 
finny tribe respectfully to attempt a descrip- 
tion of him at the bare end of my article, so 
I must leave him, as well as the “skip- 
jack,” yellow-tail, and barracouta for some 
other occasion. Perhaps enough has now 
been said to show that sociability is not 
by any means confined to land animals, 
although the great subject of the sociability 
of sea-mammals has not even been touched 
upon. 
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ALKING of prize-fighters, sir, 

said the night watchman, who 

had nearly danced 

over the edge of the wharf in 

illustrating one of Mr. Cor- 

bett’s most trusted blows, and 
was now sitting down taking in sufficient air 
for three, they ain't wot they used to be 
when I was a boy. They advertise in the 
papers for months and months about their 
fights, and when it does come off, they do it 
with gloves, and they're all right agin a day 
or two arter. 

I saw a picter the other day o° one punch- 
ing a bag wot couldn't punch _ back, for 
practice. Why, I remember as a young man 
Sinker Pitt, as used to ‘ave the King’s Arms 
ere in ‘is old age; when ’e wanted practice 
‘is plan was to dress up, in a soft ‘at and 
black coat like a chapel minister or some- 
thing, and go in a pub and contradict 
people ; sailormen for choice. He'd ’a no 
more thought o’ hitting a pore ‘armless bag 
than I should ha’ thought of hitting ‘im. 
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The strangest prize-fighter I ever come 
acrost was one wot shipped with me on the 
Cavendish. He was the most eggstrordinry 
fighter I’ve ever seen or ’eard of, and ‘e got 
to be such a nuisance afore ’e’d done with 
us that we could ’ardly call our souls our 
own. He shipped as an ordinary seaman— 
a unfair thing to do, as ’e was anything 
but ordinary, and ’ad no right to be there 
at all. 

We'd got one terror on board afore he 
come, and that was Bill Bone, one o’ the 
biggest and strongest men I’ve ever seen 
down a ship’s fo’c’s'le, and that’s saying a 
good deal. Built more like a bull than a 
man, ’e was, and when he was in his tantrums 
the best thing to do was to get out of ’is 
way or else get into your bunk and keep 
quiet. Oppersition used to send ’im crazy 
a’most, an’ if ’e said a red shirt was a blue 
one, you ‘ad to keep quiet. It didn’t do to 
agree with ‘im and call it blue even, cos if 
you did he’d call you a liar and punch you 
for telling lies. 
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THE BULLY OF THE 


He was the only drawback to that ship. 
We ’ad a nice old man, good mates, and 
good grub. You may know it was Ar when 
I tell you that most of us ’ad been in ’er for 
several v’y’ges. 

But Bill was a drawback, and no mistake. 
In the main he was a’earty, good-tempered 
sort o’ shipmate as you’d wish to see, only, as 
I said afore, oppersition was a thing he could 
not and would not stand. It used to fly to 
his ’ed direckly. 

The v’y’ge I’m speaking of—we used to 
trade between Australia and London —Bill 
came aboard about an hour afore the ship 
sailed. The rest of us was already aboard 
and down below, some of us stowing our 
things away and the rest sitting down and 
telling each other lies about wot we’d been 
doing. Bill came lurching down the ladder, 
and Tom Baker put ’is ’and to ’im to steady 
‘im as he got to the bottom. 

“Who are you putting your ’ands on ?” ses 
Bill, glaring at ’im. 

“Only ’olding you up, Bill,” ses Tom, 
smiling. 

“Oh,” ses Bill. 

He put ’is back up agin a bunk and pulled 
hisself together. 

“’Olding of me—up—-was you ?” he ses ; 
“ whaffor, if I might be so bold as to arsk ?” 

“T thought your foot ’ad slipped, Bill, old 
man,” ses Tom ; “ but I’m sorry if it ’adn’t.” 

Bill looks at ’im agin ’ard. 

“Sorry if my foot didn’t slip?” he ses. 

“You know wot I mean, Bill,” ses Tom, 
smiling a uneasy smile. 

“ Don’t laugh at me,” roars Bill. 

“T wasn’t laughing, Bill, old pal,” ses 
Tom. 

“°E’s called me a liar,” ses Bill, looking 
round at.us; “called me a liar. "Old my 
coat, Charlie, and I’ll split ’im in halves.” 

Charlie took the coat like a lamb, though 
he was Tom’s pal, and Tom looked round to 
see whether he couldn’t nip up the ladder 
and get away, but Bill was just in front of it. 
Then Tom found out that one of ’is boot- 
laces was undone and he knelt down to do 
it up, and this young ordinary seaman, Joe 
Simms by name, put his ’ead out of his bunk 
and he ses, quiet-like :— 

“You ain’t afraid of that thing, mate, are 
you ?” 

“ Wot?” screams Bill, starting. 

“Don’t make such a noise when I’m 
speaking,” ses Joe; “where’s your manners, 
you great ’ulking rascal ? ” 

“T thought Bill would ha’ dropped with 
surprise at being spoke to like that. His 
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face was purple all over and ’e stood staring 
at Joe as though ’e didn’t know wot to make 
of ’im. And we stared too, Joe being a 
smallish sort o’ chap and not looking at all 
strong. 

“Go easy, mate,” whispers Tom ; “ you 
don’t know who you're talking to.” 

“Bosh,” ses Joe, “he’s no good. He’s 
too fat and too silly to do any ’arm. He 
sha’n’t ’urt you while I’m ’ere.” 

He just rolled out of ’is bunk and, stand- 
ing in front of Bill, put ’is fists up at ’im and 
stared ’im straight in the eye. 

“You touch that man,” he ses, quietly, 
pointing to Tom, “and I'll give you such a 
dressing - down as you’ve never ’ad afore. 
Mark my words, now.” 

“T wasn’t going to ‘it him,” ses Bill, ina 
strange, mild voice. 

“You'd better not,” ses the young ‘un, 
shaking his fist at ’im ; “ you’d better not, my 
lad. If there’s any fighting to be done in 
this fo’c’s’le I'll do it. Mind that.” 

It’s no good me saying we was staggered ; 
becos staggered ain’t no word for it. To see 
Bill put ‘is hands in ’is pockets and try and 
whistle, and then sit down on a locker and 
scratch ’is head, was the most amazing thing 
I’ve ever seen. Presentiy ’e begins to sing 
under his breath. 

“Stop that.’umming,” ses Joe; “ when I 
want you to ’um I'll tell you.” 

Bill left off ’umming, and then he gives a 
little cough behind the back of ’is ’and, and 
arter fidgeting about a bit with is feet went 
up on deck again. 

“’Strewth,” ses Tom, looking round at us. 
“Ave we shipped a bloomin’ prize-fighter ?” 

“Wot did you call me?” ses Joe, looking 
at ‘im. 

“ Nothing, mate,” ses Tom, drawing back. 

“You keep a quiet tongue in your ’ed,” 
ses Joe, “and speak when you're spoken to, 
my lad.” 

He was a ordinary seaman, mind, talking 
to A.B.’s like that. Men who'd been up 
aloft and doinz their little bit when ’e was 
going about catching cold in ‘is little petti- 
cuts. Still, if Bill could stand it, we supposed 
as we'd better. 

Bill stayed up on deck till we was under 
way, and ’is spirit seemed to be broke. He 
went about ‘is work like a man wot was 
walking in ‘is sleep, and when breakfast come 
’e ’ardly tasted it. 

Joe made a splendid breakfast, and when 
hed finished ’e went to Bill’s bunk and 
chucked the things out all over the place and 
said ’e was going to ’ave it for himself. And 
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Bill sat there and took it all quiet, and by- 
and-by he took ‘is things up and put them in 
Joe’s bunk without a word. 

It was the most peaceful fust day we ‘ad 
ever ‘ad down that fo’c’s’le, Bill usually being 
in ‘is tantrums the fust day or two at sea, 
and wanting to know why ’e’d been born. 
If you talked you was noisy and worriting, 
and if you didn’t talk you was sulky; but 
this time ’e sat quite still and didn’t interfere 
a bit. It was such a pleasant change that 
we all felt a bit grateful, and at tea-time 
Tom Baker patted Joe on the back and said 
he was one o’ the right old sort. 

“You've been in a scrap or two in your 
time, I know,” he ses, admiring like. “I 
knew you was a bit of a one with your fists 
direckly I see you.” 

“Oh, ’ow’s that ?” asks Joe. 

“T could see by your nose,” ses Tom 

You never know how to take people like 
that. ‘The words ‘ad ’ardly left Tom’s lips 
afore the other ups with a basin of ‘ot tea 
and heaves it all over ‘im. 

“Take that, you insulting rascal,” he ses, 
as ‘Tom jumped up spluttering and wiping ’Is 
face with his coat. ‘“ How dare you insult 
me?” 

“Get up,” ses Tom, dancing with rage. 
“Get up; prize-fighter or no prize-fighter, 
I'll mark you.” 

“ Sit down,” ses Bill, turning round. 

“T’m going to ‘ave a go at ‘im, Bill,” ses 
Tom ; “if you're afraid of ‘im, I ain't.” 
“Sit down,” ses Bill, starting up. 

dare you insult me like that?” 

“ Like wot ?” ses Tom, staring. 

“If I can’t heck ‘im you can’t,” ses Bill ; 
“that’s ‘ow it is, mate.” 

** But I can try,” ses Tom. 

*“ All mght,” ses Bill. ‘* Me fust, then if 
you lick me, you can ’ave a go at’im. If 
you can’t lick me, ’ow can you lick ’im ?” 

“Sit down both of you,” ses young Joe, 
drinking Bill’s tea to make up for ‘is own. 
“ And mind you, I’m cock o’ this fo’c’s'le, and 
don’t you forget it. Sit down, both of you, 
afore | start on you.” 

They both sat down, but Tom wasn’t 
quick enough to please Bill, and he gota 
wipe o’ the side o’ the ‘ead that made it ring 
for an hour afterwards. 

That was the beginning of it, and instead 
of ’aving one master we found we'd got two, 
owing to the eggstrordinry way Bill had oO’ 
looking at things. He gave Joe best without 
even ‘aving a try at him, and if anybody else 
wanted to ’ave a try, it was a insult to Bill. 
We couldn't make ’ed or tail of it, and all we 
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could get out of Bill was that ’e had one 
time ’ad a turn-up with Joe Simms ashore, 
which he’d remember all ’is life. It must ha’ 
been something of a turn, too, the way Bill 
used to try and curry favour with ‘im. 

In-about three days our life wasn’t worth 
living, and the fo’c’s'le was more like a 
Sunday-school class than anything else. In 
the fust place Joe put down swearing. He 
wouldn’t ‘ave no bad langwidge, he said, and 
he didn’t neither. If a man used a bad 
word Joe would pull ‘im up the fust time, 
and the second he’d order Bill to ‘it ’im, 
being afraid of ’urting ‘im too much ’‘imself. 
Arf the men ’ad to leave off talking altogether 
when Joe was by, but the way they used to 
swear when he wasn’t was something shock- 
ing. Harry Moore got clergyman’s sore 
throat one arternoon through it. 

Then Joe objected to us playing cards for 
money, and we ’ad to arrange on the quiet 
that brace buttons was ha’-pennies and coat 
buttons pennies, and that lasted until one 
evening Tom Baker got up and danced and 
nearly went off ‘is ead with joy through havin’ 
won a fewdozen. That was enough for Joe, 
and Bill by his orders took the cards and 
pitched ’em over the side. 

Sweet-earting and that sort o’ thing Joe 
couldn't abear, and Ned Davis put his foot 
into it finely one arternoon through not 
knowing. He was lying in ‘is bunk smoking 
and thinking, and by-and-by he looked across 
at Bill, who was ’arf asleep, and ’e ses : 

‘I wonder whether you'll see that little 
gal at Melbourne agin this trip, Bill.” 

Bill's eyes opened wide and he shook ’is 
fist at Ned, as Ned thought, playful-like. 

“All right, I’m a looking at you, Bill,” ’e 
ses. ‘I can see you.” 

“What gal is that, Ned?” ses Joe, who was 
in the next bunk to him, and I saw Bill’s 
eyes screw up tight, and ’e suddenly fell fast 
asleep. 

‘I don’t know ’er name,” ses Ned, “ but 
she was very much struck on Bill; they used 
to go to the theayter together.” 

* Pretty gal?” ses Joe, leading ‘im on. 

“ Rather,’ ses Ned. “Trust Bill for that, 
’e always gets the prettiest gal in the place— 
I’ve known as many as six and seven to——” 

“WOT!” screams Bill, waking up out of 
‘is sleep, and jumping out of ‘is bunk. 

“ Keep still, Bill, and don’t interfere when 
I’m talking,” ses Joe, very sharp. 

“°E’s insulted me,” ses Bill; “ talking 
about gals when everybody knows I ’ate ‘em 
worse than pison.” 

“Hold your tongue,” 


ses Joe. “ Now, 
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Ned, what’s this about this little gal? What's 
‘er name?” 

“It was only a little joke o’ mine,” ses 
Ned, who saw ’e’d put ‘is foot init. “ Bill 
‘ates "em worse than—worse than—pison.” 

“ You're telling me a lie,” ses Joe, sternly. 
“ Who was it?” 

“Tt was only my fun, Joe,” ses Ned. 

“Oh, very well then. I’m going to ’avea 
bit of fun now,” ses Joe. “ Bill!” 

* Ves,” ses Bill. 

“T won't ‘it Ned myself for fear I shall do 
‘im a lasting injury,” ses Joe, “so you just 
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was dazed like, struck out wild at Ned and 
missed ‘im, and the next moment was 
knocked down agin. We could ‘ardly believe 
our eyes, and as for Ned, ’e looked as though 
’e’'d been doing miracles by mistake. 

When Bill got up the second time ’e was 
that shaky ’e could ’ardly stand, and Ned 
‘ad it all is own way, until at last ’e got Bill’s 
‘ead under ‘is arm and punched at it till they 
was both tired. 

“All right,” ses Bill; “I've ’ad enough. 
I’ve met my master.” 

“ Wot?” ses Joe, staring. 


“THEN JOE OBJECTED TO US PLAYING CARDS FOR MONE Aa 


start on ‘im and keep on till ’e tells all about 
your goings on with that gal.” 

** Hit ’z7 to make ‘im tell about me?” ses 
Bill, staring ‘is ‘ardest. 

“You ’eard wot I said,” ses Joe; “don't 
repeat my words. You a married man, too ; 
I’ve got sisters of my own, and I’m going to 
put this sort o’ thing down. If you don’t 
down ‘im, I will.” 

Ned wasn’t much of a fighter, and I ‘alf 
expected to see ’im do a bolt up on deck 
and complain to the skipper. He did look 
like it for a moment, then he stood up, 
looking a bit white as Bill walked over to 
‘im, and the next moment ’is fist flew out, 
ind afore we could turn round I’m blest if 
Bill wasn’t on the floor. ’E got up as if ’e 


“T’ve met my master,” ses Bill, going and 


sitting down. ‘ Ned ’as knocked me about 
crool.” 

Joe looked at ’im speechless, and then 
without saying another word, or ’aving a go 
at Ned himself, as we expected, ’e went up 
on deck, and Ned crossed over and sat down 
by Bill. 

“T’ope I didn’t hurt you, mate,” he ses, 
kindly. 

“Hurt me?” roars Bill. “You! You 
‘urt me? You, you little bag o’ bones. 
Wait till I get you ashore by yourself for 
five minits, Ned Davis, and then you'll know 
wot ’urting means.” 

“] don’t understand you, Bill,” ses Ned ; 
“you're a mystery, that’s what you are; but 
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I tell you plain when you go ashore you 
don’t have me for a companion.” 

It was a mystery to all of us, and it got 
worse and worse as time went on. Bill 
didn’t dare to call ’is soul ’is own, although 
Joe only hit ‘im once the whole time, and 
then not very hard, and he excused ’is 
cowardice by telling us of a man Joe ’ad 
killed in a fight down in one o’ them West- 
end clubs. 

Wot with Joe’s Sunday-school ways and 
Bill backing em up, we was all pretty glad 
by the time we got to Melbourne. It was 
like getting out o’ pris’n to get away from 
Joe for a little while. All but Bill, that is, 
and Joe took ’im to hear a dissolving views 
on John Bunyan. Bill said ’e’d be delighted 
to go, but the language he used about ’1m on 
the quiet when he came back showed wot ’e 
thought of it. I don’t know who John 
Bunyan is, or wot he’s done, but the things 
Bill said about ’im I wouldn’t soil my tongue 
by repeating. 

Arter we'd been there two or three days 
we began to feel a’most sorry for Bill. Night 
arter night, when we was ashore, Joe would 
take ‘im off and look arter ’im, and at last, 
partly for ‘is sake, but more to see the fun, 
Tom Baker managed to think o’ something 
to put things straight. 

“You stay aboard to-night, Bill,” he ses 
one morning, “and you'll see something 
that'll startle you.” 

“Worse than you?” ses Bill, whose temper 
was getting worse and worse. 

“ There'll be an end o’ that bullying Joe,” 
ses Tom, taking ‘Im by the arm. ‘“ We've 
arranged to give ‘im a lesson as'll lay ‘im 
up for a time.” 

“Oh,” ses Bill, looking ‘ard at a boat wot 
was passing. 

“We've got Dodgy Pete coming to see us 
to-night,” ses Tom, in a whisper; “there'll 
only be the second officer aboard, and he'll 
likely be asleep. Dodgy’s one o’ the best 
light-weights in Australia, and if ’e don’t fix 
up Mister Joe, it'll be a pity.” 

“You're a fair treat, Tom,” ses Bill, turn- 
ing round; “that’s what you are. A fair 
treat 

“I thought you'd be pleased, Bull,” ses 
Tom. 

* Pleased 
answers Full. 
mind.” : 

The fo’c’s’le was pretty full that evening, 
everybody giving each other a little grin on 
the quiet, and looking over to where Joe was 
sitting in ‘is bunk putting a button or two on 


ain’t no name for it, Tom,” 
“You've took a load off my 


his coat. At about ha’-past six Dodgy 
comes aboard, and the fun begins to com 
mence. 

He was a nasty, low-looking little chap, was 
Dodgy, very fly-looking and very conceited. 
I didn’t like the look of ’im at all, and un- 
bearable as Joe was, it didn’t seem to be 
quite the sort o’ thing to get a chap aboard 
to ’ammer a shipmate you couldn't ’ammer 
yourself. 

‘“‘Nasty stuffy place you’ve got down ’ere,” 
ses Dodgy, who was smoking a big cigar; “I 
can’t think ’ow you can stick it.” 

* Tt ain’t bad for a fo’c’s’le,” ses Charlie. 

“ An’ what’s that in that bunk over there ?” 
ses Dodgy, pointing with ’is cigar at Joe. 

“Hush, be careful,” ses Tom, with a wink; 
“that’s a prize-fighter.” 

“ Oh,” ses Dodgy, grinning, “I thought it 
was a monkey.” 

You might ’ave heard a pin drop, and 
there was a pleasant feeling went all over us 
at the thought of the little fight we was going 
to see all to ourselves, as Joe lays down the 
jacket he was stitching at and just puts ‘is 
little "ead over the side o’ the bunk. 

** Bill,” he ses, yawning. 

* Well,” ses Bill, all on the grin like the 
rest of us. 

“Who is that ’andsome, gentlemanly-look- 
ing young feller over there smoking a half 
crown cigar?” ses Joe. 

“ That’s a young gent wot’s come down to 
‘ave a look round,” ses Tom, as Dodgy takes 
‘is cigar out of ‘is mouth and looks round, 
puzzled 

“ Wot a terror ’e must be to the gals, with 
them lovely little peepers of ’is,” ses Joe, 
shaking ’is “ead. “ Bil//” 

“ Well,” ses Bill, agin, as Dodgy got up. 

“Take that lovely little gentleman and 
kick ‘im up the fo’c’s’le ladder,”. ses Joe, 
taking up ‘1s jacket agin; “and don’t make 
too much noise over it, cos I’ve got a bit of 
a ’ead-ache, else I’d do it myself.” 

There was a laugh went all round then, 
and Tom Baker was near killing himself, and 
then I’m blessed if Bill didn’t get up and 
begin taking off ’is coat. 

**Wot’s the game ?” ses Dodgy, staring. 

“I’m obeying orders,” ses bill. ‘“ Last 
time I was in London, Joe ‘ere half killed 
me one time, and ’e made me promise to do 
as ’e told me for six months. I’m very sorry, 
mate, but I’ve got to kick you up that 
ladder.” 

“You kick me up?” ses Dodgy, with a 
nasty little laugh. 

“T can try, mate, can’t I?” ses Bill, folding 
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“ CAVENDISH.” 








“WHO IS THAT 'ANDSOME, GENTLEMANLY-LOOKING YOUNG FELLER? ' 


is things up very neat and putting ’em on a 
locker. 

“’Old my cigar,” ses Dodgy, taking it out 
ff is mouth and sticking it in Charlie’s. 
“I don’t need to take my coat off to ’Im.” 

'E altered ‘is mind, though, when he saw 
Bill’s chest and arms, and not only took off 


his coat, but his waistcoat too. Then, with 
a nasty look at Bill, ’e put up ’is fists and 
just pranced up to ’im. 

The fust blow Bill missed, and the next 
moment ’e got a tap on the jaw that nearly 
broke it, and that was followed up by one in 
the eye that sent ‘im staggering up agin the 
side, and when ’e was there Dodgy’s fists 
were rattling all round ’im. 

[ believe it was that that brought Bill 
round, and the next moment Dodgy was on 
‘is back with a blow that nearly knocked ’is 
ead off. Charlie grabbed at Tom’s watch 
and began to count, and after a little bit 
called out “ Time.” It was a silly thing to 
do, as it would ’ave stopped the fight then 
and there if it ’adn’t been for Tom’s presence 
of mind saying it was two minutes slow. 
That gave Dodgy a chance, and he got up 
gain and walked round Bill very careful, 
swearing ’ard at the small size of the fo’c’s’le. 

He got in three or four at Bill afore you 


could wink a’most, and when Bill ’it back ’e 
wasn’t there. That seemed to annoy Bill 
more than anything, and he suddenly flung 
out ‘is arms, and grabbing old of ’im flung 
1m right across the fo’c’s’‘le to where, fortu- 
nately for ’im—Dodgy, I mean—Tom Baker 
was sitting. 

Charlie called “Time” again, and we let 
‘em ‘ave five minutes while we ’elped ‘Tom to 
bed, and then wot ’e called the “disgusting 
exhibishun ” was resoomed. _ Bill ’ad dipped 
‘is face in a bucket and ’ad rubbed ’is great 
arms all over and was as fresh as a daisy. 
Dodgy looked a bit tottery, but ’e was game 
all through and very careful, and, try as Bill 
might, he didn’t seem to be able to get ’old 
of ’im agin. 

In five minutes more, though, it was all 
over, Dodgy not being able to see plain 
except to get out o’ Bill’s way—and hitting 
wild. He seemed to think the whole fo’c’s’le 
was full o’ Bills sitting on a locker and wait- 
ing to be punched, and the end of it was a 
knock-out blow from the real Bill which left 
‘1m on the. floor without a soul offering to 
pick ’im up. 

Bill ’elped ’im up at last and shook hands 
with ’im, and they rinsed their faces in the 
same bucket, and began to praise each other 
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up. They sat there purring like a couple o’ 
cats, until at last we ’eard a smothered voice 
coming from Joe Simms’s bunk. 

“Ts it all over ?” he asks. 

* Yes,” ses somebody. 

“ How is Bill ?” ses Joe’s voice again. 

“ Look for yourself,” ses Tom. 


“ Mighty Moses!” ses Dodgy Pete, jump- 
ing up, “it’s a woman!” 

“It’s my wife /” ses Bill. 

We understood it all then, leastways the 
married ones among us did. She’d shipped 
aboard partly to be with Bill and partly to 
keep an eye on ’im, and Tom Baker's 


“HE SEEMED TO THINK THE WHOLE FO'C’s'LE WAS FULL 0’ BILLS.’ 


Joe sat up in ‘is bunk then and looked 
out, and he no sooner saw Bill’s face than he 
gave a loud cry and fell back agin, and, as 
true as I’m sitting here, fainted clean away. 
We was struck all of a ’eap, and then Bill 
picked up the bucket and threw some water 
over ‘im, and by-and-by he comes round agin 
and in a dazed sort o’ way puts his arm round 
Bill’s neck and begins to cry. 


mistake about a prize-fighter had just suited 


‘er book better than anything. How Bill 
was to get ’er home ’e couldn’t think, but it 
‘appened the second officer had been peeping 
down the fo’c’s’le, waiting for ever so long 
for a suitable oppertunity to stop the fight, 
and the old man was so tickled about the way 
we'd all been done he gave ’er a passage 
back as stewardess to look arter the ship’s cat. 
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) HE Free Library of Putney con- 
tains at the present moment an 
attraction which may fairly be 
o0| described as one 
~~ Of the marvels of 
the age, in the shape of the 
temporary exhibition of an 
almost unique set of minia- 
ture models of British and 
foreign cathedrals, reproduced 
with the greatest skill and 
accuracy and modelled with 
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Worlds Cathedrals in Mintature. 
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marvellous ingenuity, after the masterpieces 
of the greatest architects that the world 
has hitherto produced. 


We said almost 














WORCESTER. 


unique, because there is another set 
of these beautiful ‘‘ monuments of 
patience,” as they may well be 
called, in the possession of the 
celebrated musician and _ veteran, 
Sir Herbert Oakeley, musical com- 
poser to Her Majesty in Scotland. 
The set on view at Putney belongs 
to Sir George Newnes, Bart. 

The models are well worth atten- 
tive study. The writer has spent 
no inconsiderable amount of his 
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works, mostly of an intensely religious 

character, have very naturally trained 

his mind to matters connected with 

churches and cathedrals the world 

over ; it seems, therefore, to follow as 

a natural consequence that he should 

have taken somewhat more than a 

casual interest in 

the models of 

buildings where- 

in most of his 

masterpieces 

have found an 

echo. As a matter 

of fact, Sir Her- 

bert said that, in 

WELLS. 
leisure time in dissecting, 
as it were, the marvellous 
amount of detail which 
goes to make up the col 
lection, and his experience 
has been that a fascination 
grows upon the visitor in 
the examination of these 
miracles of ingenuity and 
patience. ; 

It has been a matter of 
extreme difficulty to gather 


CHICHESTER. 


the course of his travels, whenever 
he came within reasonable distance 
of a well-known cathedral or 
church, he promptly took a holi- 
day and paid a visit to the build- 


ing in question and investigated 
all its architectural beauties to the 
fullest extent. Apart from the 
collection of models, Sir Herbert 
owns an extraordinary collection of 
prints and also of paintings of 


CHESTER, 


details about the construction of 
these works of art, inasmuch as 
the maker, Mr. W. Gorringe, archi- 
tectural modeller, late of Hales 
Road, Cheltenham, passed away 
somewhere in the eighties ; but Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, the owner of the 
original set, very kindly allowed us 
to interview him on the subject, for 
he is practically the originator of 
the main idea which led to the 
gradual construction of the models 
under notice 

Sir Herbert’s well-known musical 
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were required to make these 
replicas to scale—for let us 
add all the models are 
made to scale to their 
minutest detail; and Sir 
Herbert became so _ inter- 
ested that he lent his aid 
by furnishing Mr. Gorringe 








ST. PAUL'S. 


many of the world’s cathedrals, and 
his devotion to the subject is 
clearly shown by the way in which 
he treasures his collection almost 
beyond anything in his possession ; 
he is, moreover, so anxious for 
its future welfare that we under- 
stand it to be his wish to dispose 
of it, on condition that the col- 
lection be kept intact by their new 
custodian. 

It appears that Mr. Gorringe 
made Sir Herbert’s acquaintance 
at a very early stage of his under- 
taking the modelling, in specially 
prepared cardboard, of the best known cathe- with all the important documents which were 
drals of the world, and this is where Sir necessary for the accomplishment of his 
Herbert’s assistance came in. Mr. Gorringe arduous undertaking—an undertaking which 
had not at his command the necessary docu- took over twenty-five years to complete ! 
ments, plans, elevations, and designs which Space will not allow us to enter into a 
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ST. PETER’S, ROME. 
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detailed account of every model 
shown in the illustrations which 
accompany this article, but we 
may well refer to some of the 
principal cathedrals and ° give 
a few details of the buildings 
they represent, though space 
again has not allowed us to 
reproduce all the models which 
make up the whole collection. 
Sir Herbert Oakeley favoured 
us with a photograph of models of St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s, showing their proportion to 
each other, which, owing to its being exceed- 
ingly faded, was not suitable for reproduction 
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here; but it showed how 
easy it would be, due allow- 
ances being granted, to 
take the whole of St. Paul’s 
and put it under the dome 
of St. Peter's without the 
ball and cross being in any 
way interfered with. 

We give respective re- 
productions of these famous 
buildings, which, especially 
in the case of St. Peter’s, 
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famous church in the world. 
as will be seen in the miniature, is con- 
siderable, and in its natural size is 366yds. 
long and 





will show how much care has 
been given to the accurate repro- 
duction of nearly all the details 
of the well-known /iasza de 
Santa Pietro, which faces the 
building, and is truly worthy of 
the largest, grandest, and most 
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This space, 


26oyds. wide. The pavement 
alone, which is accurately reproduced, 
cost £35,000 ; the whole of the piazza, 
which is in the form of an ellipse, 
inclosed by huge colonnades, cost 
£184,000; and the entire structure, 
including St. Peter’s, about ten millions 
sterling! It seems an enormous task 
to undertake the reproduction on so 
small a scale of a work that has taxed 
the powers of a Raphael, a Michael 
Angelo, and a Bernini, yet there is 
no doubt that nowhere in the world 
can a model showing more accuracy 
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of detail and proportion be seen as 
in this marvellous handiwork of Mr. 
Gorringe. 

To students of architectural design, 
both ancient and modern, these com- 
parisons, as drawn here for the first 
time, cannot fail to be extremely inter- 
esting. To the refined taste of the 
artist these photographs of buildings 
which he no doubt has loved to sketch 
and paint over and over again will 
recall many a pleasant hour, and to 
the religious mind they are certain to 
appeal in their beauty of design—in 
their nobleness of structure so truly 
worthy of the House of God. 


NOTRE DAME, PARIS, 


Among the Continental 
cathedrals famous now the 
world over we find a 
splendid reproduction of 
the Cathedral of Antwerp, 
which has probably been 
sketched and painted more 
often than any. It is 
certainly worthy of its 
popularity among artists 
of all nations. It was 
begun in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and 
took no less than eighty- 
four years to construct, 
having a superficial area 


MILAN. 


of 70,06o0ft., six aisles, and 
a tower 4o2ft. high. Any- 
one who cares to climb 514 
steps may reach the first 
gallery, and another 102 
lead to the second and 
highest. It may be ob- 
served that in the model 
these galleries are most 
faithfully reproduced, and 
it is astounding to think 
what labour, patience, and 
skill must have been ex- 
pended in reproducing so 
stupendous a structure on 
so small a scale and so 
faithfully withal. 

Notre Dame de Paris 
is another cathedral well 
known to Englishmen, and 
the reproduction shown here 
will enable them to judge 
of the wonderful accuracy 
displayed in the various 
details of this magnificent 
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building ; the smallness of the re- 
production, however, does not allow 
us to do justice to the magnificent 
frontage, which in the model has 
been reproduced with infinite pains 
and labour. 

Again, observe particularly the 
model of Milan Cathedral. Milanese 
consider it to be the eighth wonder 
of the world, and it certainly is, 
after St. Peter’s at Rome and the 
Cathedral at Seville, the largest 





BEAUVAIS. 


2,000 statues. The stained- 
glass window of the choir, 
by the way, is the largest 
in the world. 

There are models also 
of the well-known Cathe- 
dral at Rouen and the 
noble building which has 
made Amiens famous. 
Amiens Cathedral, it is 
interesting to note, was 
commenced in 1220 and 
finished in 1288; it is 





ROUEN, 


church in Christendom. 
This huge structure, of 
which the tiny model does 
infinite credit to its con 
structor, has been styled 
the most perfectly beauti 
ful building in the world. 
It is built entirely of white 
marble, and covers an area 
of 14,000 square yards, 
in which square 2,400 
square yards are taken 
up by pillars and walls. 
Externally the cathedral 
looks too beautifully fragile 
to be real, with its ninety- 
eight turrets and forest of 
lesser spires, among which 
are placed upwards of pm 
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47oft. long, and is 213ft. wide acress the 
transepts. ‘The slender spire so beauti- 
fully reproduced by Mr. Gorringe in the 
model shown here is 36oft. high in the 
original. 

Then there is the Beauvais Cathedral, 
a Gothic building of great beauty, which, 
by the way, was commenced about 1225, 
and the choir of which is said to be the 
loftiest in the world, 
rising 153ft. from 
floor to ceiling. 

The Vienna and 
Cologne Cathedrals 
are equally well 
known. The latter 
justly excites the 
admiration of every 
beholder, and is 
probably the most 


magnificent Gothic 
COLOGNE, 


rate of progress was phenomenally 
slow, owing to sundry bickerings 
that arose between the Archbishop 
and the citizens. In 17y6 it was 
converted into a hay magazine by 
the French, who also stripped the 
lead from the roof! The work of 
renovation was, however, com- 
menced in 1823, and between 1842 
and 1880 no less than £900,000 
was spent on the edifice. Another 
interesting item, which will probably 
come as a revelation to many, is 
that no fewer than twenty-eight men 
are required to ring the 25-ton bell 
in the south tower. 


VIENNA, 


building in the world. It 

stands on a slight eminence 

about sixty feet above the 

Rhine. There is a deal of 

romance connected with 

the building of this famous 

cathedral, but space will 

only allow of a few details, 

which, however, will find 

additional interest inas- 

much as the tower so 

faithfully reproduced — in 

the miniature replica is 

s12ft. high, and boasts of 

the proud distinction as 

the loftiest church tower in 

Europe. The foundations SE 
were laid in 1248, but the CANTERBURY, 
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Among the best-known cathedrals in problem which Sir 
our own island Canterbury stands well to Herbert Oakeley and 
the front. The Metropolitan Cathedral, Mr. Gorringe must 
as it is often called, owes its enthralling have taken infinite pains 
interest to its vastness of scale, its wealth to solve and verify 
of monuments, its treasures of early glass, beyond doubt. 
the great historical scenes that have been Durham, Chichester, 
enacted within its walls—above all, to Hereford, Lichfield, 
the greatest of all historical tragedies to Ely, Chester, Norwich, 
the mind of the medizval Englishman, Wells, and a host of 
the murder of 
Becket. In our 
replica lovers of the 
grand old building 


SALISBURY. 


other well-known sacred 
buildings are to be seen, and 
as space will not permit us to 
particularize any further, we 
cannot do better than to re- 
commend those of our readers 
who are interested in the subject 
to pay a visit to the Putney Free 
Library, where these marvellous 
examples of patience and pains- 
taking workmanship are on view. 
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ANTWERP, 


will readily recognise its 
transepts, its turrets, and 
its pinnacles. 

Lincoln Cathedral, noted 
among other things for its 
choir screen of charming 
design, is well reproduced. 
Salisbury Cathedral, whose 
spire is no less than 4o4ft., 
and which by that fact is 
the highest cathedral in 
England, is also done 
justice to, and one 
wonders how long it must 
have taken to reduce every 
detail of the model to 
scale, a mathematical LINCOLN. 





By WALTER _ RAGGE. 


ICHARD JOHNSTONE, 
4; commonly known as “ Dirty 
Dick,” had made a new start 
in life. For the nt three 





onli citizens as daa an unskilled painter. 
This honourable, but scarcely lucrative, pro- 
fession was now closed to him. He had 
never loved his work: he had a distaste for 
that great system of co-operation that is so 
marked a feature at the present day. In his 
own words, “he didn’t want no bloomin’ 
master nor yet no bloomin’ pals. He 
wanted to work on ’is own.” Nevertheless, 
he remembered with pride that in the words 
of the judge, who addressed him from the 
Bench, he had “for the last three years 
followed a most respectable calling.” 

Richard had described himself as a “ tar- 
man,” and the judge had entered him on his 
notes as a “carman,” and was labouring 
under this trifling misapprehension when he 
addressed the prisoner before sentencing him 
to six months’ hard labour for an aggravated 
assault on one of his employers. 

The six months were over now, but 
Richard felt tha. this most respectable 
calling must of necessity be closed to an 
ex-convict. He had, therefore, chosen 
another, that would enable him to gratify 
his passion for independent work. He was 
now about to enter upon this new profession. 


It was an important step, and Richard was 
Vol. xx.—T7. 


too shrewd a man to take it hastily. He 
had made the usual inquiries, and had 
satisfied himself that “ The Cedars” was in 
every way a most suitable house for a 
In the first place, there was 


beginner. 
no dog ; secondly, the master of the house 
was in South Africa, leaving his wife at 
home; thirdly, two of the three servants 


were absent; fourthly, there was a most 
tempting little balcony over the hall-door ; 
and last, but not least, there was not another 
house within a mile. Richard looked regret- 
fully at his new and shining tools which had 
cost him nearly his last penny ; they would 
be almost useless in a case like this; still, 
perhaps it was best to begin with an easy 
job. Even a burglar cannot expect to spring 
into fame and wealth at once. 

He slipped over the low wall, crossed the 
well-kept lawn, and halted a little to the right 
of the porch. He arranged the various 
bags for the carriage of tools and booty 
picturesquely about his person, and started to 
climb the trellis-work against the house. 
He reached the little balcony and stepped 
cautiously on to it. There were two windows 
opening on to it: one a French window, 
which was closed ; the other, an ordinary 
respectable British window, which was 
slightly open. 

The artist in Richard was awake that 
night—any casual amateur could enter a 
house by an open window : it was a burglar’s 
business to break in—silently, skilfully, no 
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doubt, but still to break in. He turned to 
the French window and tried his new tools 
on it, one after the other. He burrowed 
into the wood like an ant, but the window 
was. no more open at the end of his work 
than it had been at the beginning. There 
was a little sawdust on the balcony, and that 
was all. Richard looked again at the open 
window and pondered. The room was a 
bedroom, he knew, because when he had 
examined the house in the morning he had 
noticed the back of a looking-glass at the 
window. In Richard’s philosophy an open 
window meant an empty bedroom ; he never 
slept with a bloomin’ wind blowing at him, 
not he ; but perhaps some folks were fools 
enough to like it. Then, again, it might be 
atrap. He tried to peer into the room, but 
heavy curtains obstructed the view. » At last, 
with infinite care, he put his hand through 
the opening and moved one of the curtains 
slightly. The room was nearly dark, but 
not quite. It seemed to him there must be 
a light of some kind in it, but he couldn’t 
make out where it was. Then there came 
to his ears a sound—a familiar sound, that 
carried him back to the days of his innocent 
childhood and his father’s room in Brigson’s 
Buildings, E. It was a snore; a good, un- 
compromising British snore. 

A figure crossed his field of vision, with 
swift, silent steps. There was a gurgling 
sound and thenacry. “Oh, lor, mum, how 
you startled me!” “ Hush, hush, for God’s 
sake!” said another voice, in a_ hissing 
whisper ; “you'll wake him —you were 
snoring.” 

“Well, mum, and if I was—I’m that 
tired ——” 

“ Be quiet, be quiet, I tell you.” Then a 
thitd voice joined in, a feeble, wailing voice. 
“ Mother,” it cried, “ mother, it hurts me— 
oh, it does hurt me so.” 

That was enough for Richard; he wasn’t 
going to intrude where he wasn’t wanted. It 
was quite a little family party in that room. 
The mistress of the house was there and her 
little son, and the housemaid —the only 
servant at home that night. It was the 
housemaid that had snored and then called 
out. He knew her voice; he had thought 
of trying to get her to help at one time, but, 
true to his rule of having no pals, he had 
abandoned the idea. Well, then, these were 
the points to consider: First, the other 
rooms must be empty. That was good. 
Secondly, all the three occupants of the 
house were awake. That was bad. Should 
he go down again and try to get in on the 
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ground-floor, or should he climb up the 
trellis-work to another window ? 

He decided on the latter course. The 
ground-floor windows would have shutters ; 
besides, the people might go down to the 
kitchen to get drinks for the boy or some- 
thing. What was all the good of his climbing 
as a painter if he couldn’t climb now? He 
re-adjusted his discredited tools, swung him- 
self off the balcony, and started to go up the 
trellis-work to the next window. 


In ali the weary months since that sad 
November morning, when she saw the ship 
that bore her husband and his comrades 
thrashing its way seaward through the fog, 
Mrs. Thorburn had never felt her loss so 
keenly as she did this night. She had sent 
her husband to his duty with a smiling face; 
she had. braced her nerves to bear the dread- 
ful strain of waiting, braced herself even to 
hear the news of that glorious tragedy, 
“ Killed in action,” that might come to strike 
her heart at any moment. She was proud to 
be a soldier’s wife. But this night—how 
she longed to have him back, at all costs 
to his country, to his honour, to have him 
with her now. For their son, their only 
son, was ill, seized in the grip of one of 
those sudden sicknesses that mothers kndw 
so well. 

The nearest doctor lived two miles away, 
she had no neighbours, and there was no one 
in the house but the housemaid, Jane. Jane 
had been dispatched for the doctor—had 
gone and found him not at home, and, with 
a literal obedience worthy of the British 
Army, had returned leaving no name or 
message because she had had no orders to 
do so. The boy appeared to grow e&sier— 
he was sleeping when Jane returned, and 
Mrs. Thorburn watching by the bed was less 
anxious now. She made Jane sit in the 
chair near the fire to be ready for any 
emergency. The snore that Richard heard 
had awakened the boy—he was in pain, 
restless, calling to his mother, and now and 
again wringing that mother’s heart by crying, 
“Father, father.” The cries grew more 
piteous, the child seemed weaker. “ Jane,” 
she whispered, “you must go again. Dr. 
Dean must be in now—go, and bring him 
back with you. If he is not in, go to the 
Bell, ring them up, and make Mr. Jones 
drive you into Leamington. Be quick.” 

“T can’t, mum,” was the answer. 

“You must. I cannot leave the boy now. 
Please, please go—for the boy’s sake, Jane, 
go, and go quickly.” 
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“I’m that tired, mum, I'll drop by the 
way.” 

‘Go to the nearest house, then. Go and 
tell them to fetch the doctor. Oh, can’t you 
see how ill he is?” 

Jane rose slowly and with many groans 
proceeded to the door. “Well, mum, since 
you will ’ave it, I'll go 
and put on my things.” 

“Things! Take my 
cloak —and Captain 
Thorburn’s cap ” 

Jane drew herself up. 

“No, mum,” she said, 

haughtily ; “if I must 

hintrude on people in 

the dead of night, 
I'll do it in my 
‘at.” 

“Quick, then. 
Where is your 
hat ?” 

“ Upstairs, mum, 
in my room, which 
I laid it there when 
I come in just now, 
mum. I’m to go 
to Plummer’s, 
mum?” 

“ Yes, that is the 
nearest. Tell him 
to bring Dr. Dean 
here; and if he is 
not in, to go on to 
Leamington and 
fetch the first 
doctor he can find. 


And, Jane—if you meet 
a man on the road near here bring him back 
and make him put the bridle on Jeremy and 
ride him.” 

“ There ain’t no saddle, mum.” 

“ Never mind; do as I tell you.” 

“The cart’s gone to be mended, mum.” 


“T know it has. Oh, don’t stand talking 
here, Jane; go at once. Please go at once.” 

“"’Ave you got the key of the stable, 
mum ?” 

“Yes, it’s in my room, on the mantel- 
piece.” 

“Yes, mum. And I’m to tell Plummer 
to come back here and fetch Jeremy ?” 

“No, no, not Plummer—if you get to 
Plummer’s tell him to start at once—but if 
you meet a man near here 2 

“A strange man, mum? Oh, I couldn’t, 
mum.” 

The boy had hold of Mrs. Thorburn’s 
hands; she could not move: if she had 
been free, no sense of dignity could have 


saved her from personally assaulting the 
respectable Jane. The fit passed. “Go, 
please,” she said, quietly. “Go to Plummer 
and tell him to be quick.” 

Jane turned and left the room, banging 
the door behind her to prove that she was a 
free woman and no slave. Mrs. Thorburn 

gently drew one of her 
hands from the child’s 
feverish clasp and laid it 


“GO TO PLUMMER AND TELL HIM TO BE QUICK.” 


on his forehead. The soft, cool touch 
seemed to soothe him; the poor, frightened 
eyes closed; the quick, painful panting 
ceased—he was falling asleep. Suddenly, 
from the room overhead, came a wild scream 
that ran along the mother’s nerves like a 
flame of fire, making the grasp of her right 
hand suddenly tighten on the slender little 
fingers that it held. The scream was followed 
by another and another—then came a rush 
of feet, the door flew open, and Jane pitched 
headlong in. The little boy was awake now 
and crying, and Mrs. Thorburn ran to the 
grovelling, twisting, screeching mass of 
drapery on the floor. 

“ Get up,” she cried, “ you miserable fool, 
get up.” Jane got up, still screeching, with 
wide-open mouth, and staring eyes like a 
fresh-caught cod. Her mistress seized her by 
the shoulder. ‘“ Be quiet,” she said, fiercely ; 
“be quiet, or I'll kill you.” 

Jane flopped down on the floor again. 
“ Burgulars,” she wailed. “ Bub—bub— 
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burgulars. There’s a m-—man in my 
room.” 

“You wretched coward,” said Mrs. Thor- 
burn; “aman! It was the shadow of the 
curtain. Get up, I tell you; get up and go 
at once. You might have killed the child.” 

It was useless. Jane’s screams subsided, 
but the slack mouth was still open, the vacant 
eyes still staring, while a ceaseless babble of 
words poured forth as she lay sack-like on the 
floor: “ Burgulars—burgulars—burgulars ! ” 

The child’s cries smote upon its mother’s 
heart. What could she do? Her only mes- 
senger was useless now, changed by the 
flickering of a shadow on the wall into a 
maundering idiot. In God’s name, what 
could she do? 

Suddenly she heard a step, a heavy step, 
upon the upper staircase. Someone was 
there then, after all. She stood still, listen- 
ing, listening. Yes, there it was again. The 
woman on the floor raised her head—she had 
heard it too. ‘“‘ He’s coming,” she screamed, 
and went off into a paroxysm of whooping 
hysteria. But she was right. He, whoever 
he might be, was coming down the stairs. 


Richard had found little difficulty in open- 
ing the window to which he had climbed. 
An ordinary, every-day clasp-knife did the 
business ; he had not yet recovered his trust 
in the tools that failed him so lamentably on 
the balcony. It was a large room that he 
had entered—large, and rather untidy. He 
examined every corner of it with his lantern : 
there was no one there, of course; he knew 
that, but it disappointed him to find that 
there was nothing worth taking there either. 
There were two beds, two dressing-tables, 
four chairs, two wash-hand stands, everything 
plain but good. Obviously, he was in the 
servants’ bedroom. Well, there might be a 
shilling or two to pick up even there. He 
swept the bull’s-eye lantern round once more: 
there was a curtain with pegs for dresses 
behind it. His inventory was cut suddenly 
short: a door banged somewhere below, and 
he heard steps coming upstairs. He hurriedly 
shaded the lantern, and dashed for the 
curtain, learning something of his trade as he 
did so. Always dash for the curtain first and 
shade your lantern afterwards. Richard 
caught his foot an awful crack against the bed 
in passing ; he was wearing light gymnasium 
shoes, so that the pain was considerable. He 
kept his thoughts inside his teeth, however, 
and waited. The door of the room opened. 
“Tt’s the housemaid,” he thought. “She'll 
only have a candle. She won’t see me.” 


There was a click, and the room was 
suddenly flooded with light. It struck 
Richard that it was almost indecent for 
people who lived in a house of this kind to 
have electric light in the servants’ bedroom. 
However, he said nothing, but waited quietly 
behind the curtain. Jane entered. Richard 
knew Jane by sight, for, as has been already 
mentioned, he had thought of taking her 
into his confidence. “If she finds me, it 
won't do any harm to make a pal of her 
now,” he thought, secure in the power of his 
own attractions. Jane was muttering to 
herself ; she picked a hat up from the bed 
and adjusted it carefully at one of the 
looking-glasses. Then she turned and came 
slowly and deliberately towards the curtain. 
Her muttering was audible now. “The fuss 
she makes about that squalling brat,” she 
said, and drew the curtain savagely aside. 
Richard had determined on a policy of 
ingratiation : he stood stock-still and moved 
nothing but his mouth. ‘This wore a fascinat- 
ing grin. Perhaps the light was bad, perhaps 
the fascination was overdone. Let the cause 
be what it may, the effect was terrible. 
Jane sprang back with a frightful screech, 
turned, screeched again, and then fled wildly 
from the room, leaving the unsuccessful 
Lothario still standing by the pegs. 

“When love rejected turns to hate’ 
there’s sure to be trouble, as the poet truly 
says, and Richard was angry. His self- 
respect had been sorely hurt: his plan had 
failed. His vanity was in even worse plight : 
he had smiled upon a woman, and she had 
started back and screamed as if he were 
a toad. The screams were still plainly 
audible: there was no need for conceal- 
ment now. Since love had failed, he must 
try what terror could do. He would 
go down—scare the women out of their 
lives, make them give up what they had 
in the way of valuables, and then decamp. 
It was too late to go back now. He had 
been seen—possibly recognised; he might 
as well get something for his pains. He 
strode firmly to the door and descended the 
stairs, planting each foot heavily, to strike 
awe into the hearts of those below. He was 
guided by Jane’s screams to the sick room ; 
the door was open, and just as he reached it 
the electric light was turned on. All the 
better ; it was no time for concealment now : 
the light would show these women that he 
held a pistol in his hand. He strode into 
the room, holding his bag of tools in one 
hand and his new cheap revolver in the 
other. He glanced round. Jane was still 
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grovelling on the floor, the little boy had 
raised himself in bed ; his mother stood near 
him. The eyes of all three were fixed on 
Richard’s face. He advanced another step: 
slow and inexorable as fate. It was most 
effective. Jane dropped her head on the 
floor again; the boy seized his mother’s 
hand and began to cry ; only Mrs. Thorburn 
was unmoved. “ Well, sir,” she said, “what 


do you want here ?” 


“WELL, SIR,” SHE SAID, ‘WHAT DO YOU WANT HERE?'” 


Richard made an effort, and produced a 
voice from somewhere in the lower region 
of his waistcoat—a voice hoarse and hollow 

the voice of the Adelphi murderer. 

“What do I want?” he said; “I wants 
yer jewels and yer money, and if yer don’t 
‘and ’em over quick, I want’s yer life.” 

The voice was rather cracked and weak 
towards the end of this long sentence, but 
on the whole it was an admirable perform- 
ance. Mrs. Thorburn looked at him in 
silence—Richard did not understand or like 
her attitude-—he was gathering himself 
together for another effort, when she spoke. 


“You have come here,” she said, slowly, 
“because you knew that Captain Thorburn 
was away in Africa—because you knew that 
there was no one in the house but two women 
and a little boy. And you are a man—an 
Englishman! You coward, you miserable, 
dastardly coward !” 

He stood before her like a stopped clock : 
what was a man to do with a woman like 
this? He said nothing. There was nosound 
in the room but the gurgling of Jane 
upon the floor and the cries of the 
little boy in the bed. These cries 
suddenly ceased, there was a choking 
sob, and then silence. Mrs. Thorburn 
turned to the bed: her son’s head had 
fallen back on the pillow — he had 

fainted. She dashed to the cup- 
board, fetched a little bottle, and 
moistened the boy’s lips with the 
contents. A little colour 
came into his cheeks, his 
eyes opened, and he 
began to moan. Jane was 
still gurgling on the floor, 
while Richard watched the 
scene with vacant eyes. 
The rules of burglary as 
he knew them did not 
deal with cases such as 
this. Suddenly the mother 
turned towards him. 
“Man,” she cried, “ he’s 
dying: go, go; run to Dr. 
Dean’s.” 
“Dr. Dean!” repeated 
Richard, foolishly. 
“Yes, yes, at Shelton 
—the first house in the 
village ; run, man, run. 
He’s dying! Oh, can’t 
you see he’s dying ?” 
Richard turned, dropped 
his bag of tools upon the 
floor, and was out of the 
room and down the stairs in three strides, 
had unchained and opened the front door, 
and was running down the road to Shelton 
before his brain began to work. He had 
gone nearly a quarter of a mile before it 
struck him that this was not strictly burglary. 
He slackened his speed fora moment. Then, 
“ That’s a fine woman!” he said, aloud ; 
“a bloomin’ fine woman,” and this thought 
occupied his mind for another mile or more. 
He was only half a mile from Shelton when 
he noticed a cottage by the side of the road 
—noticed the gate of that cottage and a 
bicycle gleaming in the moonlight by the 
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side of the gate. He stopped, his head 
buzzing and thumping from the unaccus- 
tomed exercise. Here was a bicycle—he’d 
go quicker on a bicycle, not that he was 
much of a dab at it ; but still—he seized the 
machine and, dragging it into the middle of 
the road, essayed to mount. Suddenly a 
large man came running to the gate, flung it 
open, and rushed towards Richard. With a 
last frantic effort the burglar sprang into the 
saddle, wobbled wildly for three yards, and 
crashed into the ditch. He struggled to his 
feet, trampling the bicycle into spillikins as 
he did so, and started to run, but the large 
man was too quick for him. 

“Stop, you scoundrel,” he shouted, and 
seized him by the collar. Richard wrenched 
himself free, and the two men faced one 
another in the moonlight. No sound came 
from the cottage. 

“ What are you playing at ?” 
said the large man, edging 
gradually nearer. 

“ Playin’ at,” said Richard ; 

“playin’ at? I’m fetchin’ a 
doctor.” 

The large man stood still. 
“ A doctor ?” said he. “ Who 
wants a doctor? Where do 
you come from?” 

“ The Cedars,” said Richard, 
with a happy flash of memory. 

“The Cedars? Mrs. 

Thorburn? Are you _ her 
man ?” 

“ VYus,” said Richard. 

“Very good,” said the large 
man; “and whom were you 
going to fetch ?” 

“Dr. Dean,” 
answer. 

“ Do you know him ?” 

“ Yus.” 

The large man moved 
another step nearer. “ Now, 
my man,” said he, cheerfully, 

“you will kindly come along 
with me. If you come quietly 
it will be all the better for you, 
but I’m afraid I must give you 
in charge. Don’t move, now.” 

“ What for?” said Richard, angrily. 
goin’ for a doctor, I tell ’ee.” 

“Yes, you've told me quite enough. You 
say you're Mrs. Thorburn’s man: Mrs 
Thorburn’s man is lying ill in that cottage. 
You say you know Dr. Dean—well, I am 
Dr. Dean. And, now, will you come 
quietly ?” 


was the 
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“You are Dr. Dean?” said Richard, 
thickly. 

“Yes, Iam Dr. Dean, very much at your 
service, and a magistrate as well as a doctor, 
my friend.” 

“Then, if you’re Dr. Dean, you come 
along to The Cedars.” 

“No, no; you come along to Shelton.” 

“ But I tell ’ee you’re wanted.” 

* And I tell you, you’re wanted.. Now, no 
nonsense, my man; come along with me 
quietly.” 

Richard leaped back and drew his revolver. 
“ Look ’ere,” he said, fiercely ; “ you come 
back with me, or I'll blow your brains out. 
The boy’s dyin’, I tell ’ee.” 

The doctor had gathered himself together 
for a spring; but at these words he started. 
“ The boy ?” he said. 


1 \ 
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“RICHARD LEAPED BACK AND DREW HIS REVOLVER.” 


“ Yus, the boy.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Dean, after a pause, “ you 
seem to know something of the family. I'll 
come with you; but give me that pistol—not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith.” ‘ 

“ Danged if I will,” said Richard. 

“ Then I won’t come,” said the doctor. 
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“Then I'll blow your brains out,” repeated 
Richard, weakly. 

“ Much good I should be then,” said Dr. 
Dean. 

This point of view was new to Richard: 
he pondered for a moment, then “ ‘Ere’s the 
bloomin’ pistol,” he said; “and now come 
along.” 

“ By Jove, you’re speaking the truth after 
all, or you’re cléverer than you look,” said 
the doctor, pocketing the weapon. “Come 
on, we'll have to run for it ; you’ve smashed 
my bicycle, confound you. I think I’ve got 
everything in this bag that will be necessary. 
Come on,” and they started to run side by 
side along the lonely road. 

The doctor was in better training than 
Richard—he reached “ The Cedars” fit and 
cool; the burglar, who it must be admitted 
had run the distance twice at full speed, 
was almost at the last gasp. Mrs. Thorburn 
was at the window over the porch. 

“Ts that you,.Dr. Dean ?” she cried. 

“Tt is, madam,” said the doctor; “ you 
want me ?” 

“Yes, yes; come upstairs at once,” and 
she disappeared. The doctor turned and 
looked at his companion critically. “ You 
told the truth,” he said. “I beg your pardon. 
You had better come in and sit down; you 
seem fatigued. I will leave the front door 
open, so that if you feel in need of a walk ” 
—he paused, and then, with meaning, “ you 
can take your hook.” 

Richard followed him blindly through the 
hall and sat heavily down at the foot of the 
stairs. The doctor ran lightly up to the 
front room and entered. Richard could 
hear the faint sound of their talk in spite of 
the buzzing in his weary head. He was not 
conscious of any consecutive train of thought, 
but he found himself at last repeating over 
and over again, “I wonder ‘ow the little 
varmint is?” He rose and walked unsteadily 
upstairs ; he went on tip-toe to the door and 
peered in. The boy was awake, but quiet, 
and evidently not in pain. Jane had gone. 
Mrs. Thorburn and the doctor were talking 
together at the foot of the bed, and there in 
the middle of the room lay his bag with, the 
tell-tale tools partially exposed. He formed 
a plan : he would switch off the electric light, 
rush in, seize the bag, and be off through the 
open door to rest and plan another more 
successful burglary. Stealthily he stretched 
forth his hand; the boy sat up in the bed ; 
he was detected. He hurriedly struck down 
one of the two knobs and dashed forward 
into the room. It was only another error. 


No darkness came; on the contrary, a 
second light sprang into being above the 
bed. Richard stood irresolute, hopeless, in 
the middle of the room, hanging his head, 
as the doctor and Mrs. Thorburn turned 
towards him. There was a pause ; then the 
doctor stepped forward. 

“ Aha!” said he, “there is your messenger : 
come to see the patient, I suppose? Well, I 
can satisfy your anxiety—the patient is doing 
well. Do you know this worthy person, 
Mrs. Thorburn ?” 

The mother looked long at the man. 
“Yes,” she said, at last ; “I know him.” 

“ He said he was working for you ; is that 
so?” 

“ Ves.” 

The doctor paused, looking first at the 
woman, then at the miserable man. “ Are 
those the tools he works with?” he said, care- 
lessly, picking up the bag from the floor. 

“ ]—I suppose so.” 

“ You find him a faithful servant, I hope ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The doctor laughed. “I thought so,” he 
said; “so faithful that he threatened to 
shoot me if I wouldn’t come to see your boy. 
Perhaps you'd like to speak to him. I'll just 
go and see how the housemaid is getting on. 
I'll be back directly,” and he left the room. 

Mrs. Thorburn advanced quickly to the 
unsuccessful burglar. 

“T thank you from my heart,” she said. 
“You have been a good friend to me and 
to my boy to-night,” and she held out her 
hand. 

Richard took it, blinking miserably. She 
looked at him for a moment, and then, “ You 
heard what I said just now. I have a pony 
and trap, and there is the garden to look 
after—I’m sure you could learn to do that, 
and there are two rooms over the stable 
where the last man used to live. Will you 
take the place? I want a man badly: poor 
Cookson, who used to work for me, is too ill 
to do so any longer, the doctor tells me. 
Will you take the place?” Then as the man 
was still silent she went on, with a little laugh : 
“You know I told Dr. Dean you were 
working for me—you wouldn’t make me a 
liar, would you?” 

Richard blinked still more. “I arn’t fit 
for it, lady,” he said, at last, so gruffly that 
she could hardly hear the words. 

“Tt is for me to judge of that,” she said. 
“ You have shown yourself a kind and honest 
man to-night.” 

He was fairly blubbering now. “God 
bless you, lady,” wiping his eyes with the 
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back of his sleeve. “God bless you. I'd 
—TI'd bloomin’ well die for you.” 

There was a step upon the stairs and the 

doctor entered, shooting a questioning glance 
at the moist Rich- 
ard. “ Well, Mrs. 
Thorburn, I’m 
afraid you've lost 
a servant,” he said, 
cheerily. “ Oh, no, 
I don’t mean this 
worthy fellow. I 
mean Jane. The 
hysteria has passed 
off, but a sense of 
injury remains. I 
left her packing 
her boxes. Per- 
haps,” and again 
he glanced at the 
penitent one, “ per- 
haps it is as well. 
And now, my dear 
madam, it is nearly 
day. If you will 
allow me, I have a 
suggestion to make. 
That is, that this 
worthy gentleman 
should leave your 
service and walk 
with me to Shel- 
ton.” 

“No, no,” said 
Mrs. Thorburn, 
hastily. “It is all right. 
Cookson’s place.” 

The doctor looked at 
entirely wise ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” was the decisive answer. 

“You have decided to take this man into 
your service, then? Very good. Then I 
suppose I must forgive him for transforming 


He—he is to take 


her. “Is this 


“*) ARN'T FIT FOR IT, LADY,’ HE SAID.” 


my new free-wheel bicycle into an American 
wire-puzzle. But in. these circumstances I 
have another proposal to make. Can you 
give me breakfast at eight o’clock? I can 
cook it myself.” 

“ Certainly, doc- 
tor,’’ said Mrs. 
Thorburn, in a 
tone of _ surprise ; 
“and there is no 
need for you to 
show your skill. 
The cook is com- 
ing in the carrier’s 
cart at seven 
o'clock.” 

“Very good, 
then. If I may, 
I want to have a 
chat with this man 
of yours.” 

Mrs. Thorburn 
hesitated. “ Very 
well, doctor,” she 
said, at last ; “ but 
remember, he ¢ 
my man.” 

“ Certainly, — cer- 
tainly,” said Dr. 
Dean. “Come, 
my friend, we two 
champion runners 
will rest our weary 
limbs in the kit- 
chen. I want to 
talk to you, to give you a few hints—about 
gardening. I want you to be more suc- 
cessful there than in your last profession. 
Come along.” 

The doctor had the bag in one hand, he 
thrust the other through the arm of the 
bewildered Richard, and both men went 
down together to the kitchen. 





Curious Incidents 


By W. J. 


ApS HERE can be no one who has 
played much cricket who has 
not a fund of strange stories 
about the curious incidents 
that he has seen or experi- , 
enced: indeed, one has only 

to foregather with some fellow-cricketers and 
to listen to their yarns to wonder whether some 
cricket stories might not well be ranked with 
“fish stories,” so hard is it to believe them. 
But any reader of THE STRAND who perseveres 
to the end of this article will, I trust, be less 
incredulous in the future, and will credit the 
toughest tales with at any rate a foundation 
of truth, for what I have to tell are either facts 
that have come under my own observation 
or are otherwise well authenticated, many of 
them being drawn from that great source of 
information on matters concern- 
ing cricket, “M.C.C. Scores and 
Biographies.” The stories are 
intentionally given in no set order, 
as few things are so dull as a 
series of anecdotes scientifically 
grouped under definite headings ; 
it is better to let them flow 
forth at random, just as_ they 
would be told in the pavilion or 
the smoking-room. 

Cricket had been played, or at 
least records kept, for about fifty 
years before pads were invented 
in 1790; queer pads they were, 
too, consisting of thin boards 
set angle-wise to allow the ball 
to glance off, and the inventor 
was one “ Three-fingered Jack,” 
of the famous Hambledon Club, 
the original nursery of cricket. 
He had lost one or two fingers, 
and consequently had the handle 
of his bat grooved, so as to get 
a better grip of it. This arrange- 
ment was no doubt a_ necessity, 
considering Jack’s affliction, but 
I have seen an arrangement that 
was almost more curious in actual 
the batsman, liking a heavy 
bat for slow bowling and a light 
one for faster deliveries, had 
a hole bored the back of 
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his bat about six inches from the bottom, 
into which he could screw a loaded disc of 
wood, thereby increasing the weight of his 
bat as required. He has never to my 
knowledge had any imitators. The bat, 
indeed, is often responsible for the fall of 
the batsman’s wicket ; but while bad mani- 
pulation is the main cause, yet this trusty 
friend often proves untrue, as happened a 
short time ago when, the batsman having 
made a good stroke, a splinter was broken 
off by the force of the hit and knocked the 
bail off ; but Wells, the Sussex player, had a 
stranger experience in 1860, for the blade 
parted company with the handle (bats were 
often made in one piece then) and, leaving 
the handle in his hand, flew over his shoulder 
and dismantled the wicket. A _ third and 


“THE BLADE FLEW OVER HIS SHOULDER AND DISMANTLED THE WICKET, 
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similar story is equally true: the string that 
bound a broken bat gave way unnoticed and 
dislodged a bail, the batsman being in the 
act of striking: hence, as in the other cases, 
he was out—hit wicket. But one wonders 
that the laws do not provide for so untoward 
an incident, which ought never to be fatal to 
the striker’s innings. 

Fast bowlers sometimes break a stump, 
but I have seen quite a slow bowler do so, 
hitting it presumably on the exact point of 
least resistance, while on the other hand I 
have seen a fast bowler palpably hit the 
wicket without knocking down a bail, and 
this happened twice in one innings! One 
hardly dares to tell the story and be believed, 
but Shacklock, of Nottingham, was the bowler. 


the stem into his throat, while another one 
actually impaled itself on the knife of an old 
woman who was dispensing ginger-beer and 
other commodities to the crowd. Spectators 
ought not to get hurt, for they are supposed 
to have their eye on the game ; but an unfor- 
tunate lady at Eastbourne, who was skating 
on the covered roller-rink, was hit by a ball 
which descended through a window in the 
roof, and so startled her that she fell and 
broke her arm. Another lady, entering the 
ground and astonished to find her sunshade 
suddenly whisked out of her hand, turned 
round to remonstrate with the aggressor, 
which proved to be only a little globe of red 
leather, lately in rapid motion. 

Bails often have unaccountable ways of 


“ACTUALLY IMPALED ITSELF ON THE KNIFE OF AN OLD WOMAN.” 


Here is another almost incredible story, but 
true. Last year my brother, F. G. J. Ford, 
hit a ball straight back so hard that it struck 
the opposite wicket and bounded back 
within his own popping-crease, while I myself 
once hit a ball which caught in the edge of 
the thatched roof of the pavilion and ran 
about a foot up the thatch, though no one 
could understand how a ball which was 
necessarily dropping could take such a course. 

But balls are perverse things: one which 
was hit to the ring is recorded to have struck 
the pipe of a spectator and to have driven 


their own ; they have been knocked into the 
air, but have settled tranquilly in their 
groove again. One is said—I don’¢ vouch for 
this—to have flown into the air, and turning 
in the air to have readjusted itself on the 
stumps, but with the long end where the 
short should have been ; they have been 
nipped between the middle and the outer 
stump, and so prevented from falling. We 
lost one once, and found it at last in 
the wicket-keeper’s pocket, while the ball 
has struck one something like seventy yards 
from the wicket. It is not everyone who 
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knows that a former Prince of Wales, 
the father of George III., died from the 
effects of a blow from a cricket ball, which 
struck him in the chest and caused a 
cancerous growth, the removal of which 
resulted in death. 
The man _ who 
used to long-stop 
to a certain very 
fast bowler 
named Brown 
must have heard 
of this, for he 
used to arm him- 
self with a pad 
of hay inside his 
shirt. He pro- 
bably needed it, 
for Brown 
bowled with 
such speed that 
he is said to 
have sent a ball 
at practice 
through the coat 
with which the 
long-stop tried 
to stop it, and 
to have killed a 


dog on the other 


side! It must 
have been a very 
old coat and a 
very thin-skulled 
dog, unless the 
true version be 
that, the long- 
stop holding the coat to one side of him, 
the ball slipped, as it might do, along 
and under the coat, and then demolished 
the dog. Brown’s bowling, however, was 
not always as deadly as this, for we read 
that in 1819 a player called Beldham—not, 
of course, the famous player who died com- 
paratively recently—hit his bowling so hard 
that Brown was afraid to bowl to him! Yet 
Beldham was then fifty-three years old. 

The laws of cricket suggest nine ways of 
getting out, to which Tom Emmett added a 
tenth, viz., “Given out wrong by the umpire,” 
but this method does not often figure on 
the score-sheet, and usually exists only in the 
batsman’s mind, for there are generally 
eleven good men and true—on the other 
side—to support the umpire’s verdict ; but 
in a match, played in 1829, between Sheffield 
Wednesday and Nottingham, Dawson, a 
Sheffield man, is, according to the Sheffield 
score - book, “ cheated out,” though the 


‘A CRICKET BALL STRUCK HIM IN THE CHEST.” 
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Nottingham book only says “run out.” This 
match seems to have provoked a good deal 
of feeling in other years also, as witness the 
Sheffield Wednesday book again. “A most 
disgraceful match ! The Nottingham umpire 
kept calling ‘ No- 
ball’ whenever a 
straight ball was 
bowled, and 
Sheffield were 
foolish for con- 
tinuing the game 
when they _per- 
ceived that an 
unfair advantage 
was being taken.” 
The Nottingham 
book still reects 
that silence is 
golden, and 
ighores the inci- 
dent. Betting 
was probably at 
the bottom of 
the occurrence, 
for matches for 
money, or on 
which money 
depended, were 
so frequent that 
“win, tie, or 
wrangle” has 
passed into a 
proverb. 

This is cer- 
tainly the only 
way in which to 
account for such entries as: “ Unfinished 
owing to disputed decision on the question 
of |.b.w.,” “Given out unfairly and refused 
to retire,” “Side refuses to go out and abide 
by the decision of the umpire.” But, after 
all, what is to be done if an umpire gives a 
decision contrary to the laws of the game, 
as, for instance, when a man was given out 
in a first-class match for handling the daé/? 
He might just as well have been sent back 
for blowing his nose. Another curious entry 
(1843) is “G. Plank, walked out.” Is this 
an obscure joke about “ walking the plank ?” 
or did Plank walk away in dudgeon? or does 
it mean that Plank inadvertently walked 
away from his wicket and was “run out”? 
What, again, is “nipt out”? ‘This sad fate 
befell Mr. Gandy in a match between Eton 
and Oldfield in 1793 ; and collateral evidence 
shows that “ nipt” is not the same as caught, 
bowled, stumped, hit wicket, or run out. 
Remembering that to “nip” a ball meant 
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the same thing‘as to “snick” one, I think 
the expression signifies “ Caught at the 
wicket,” a fate which must have been rare 
in those days of all-along-the-ground bowling. 
By the way, there is a charmingly naive 
record about a match between England and 
Twenty-two of Nottingham in 1818, for the 
game is said to have been sold on both 
sides; an umpire changed for “cheating” 
(this was illegal, the changing as well as the 
cheating), and Lord F. Beauclerc’s finger was 
broken by an angry and desperate fielder. 
Reading between the lines, one gathers that 
his lordship was bowling too well to please 
one of the fieldsmen, who, having backed 
the other side, did not like to see them 
bowled out, and tried to incapacitate 
the bowler. The name of “Lord” is 
so great a name to cricketers that one 
does not like to associate it with anything 
shabby, but it is nevertheless true that though 
Lord had promised twenty guineas to anyone 
who could hit out of his ground 
(the original site of Dorset Square, 
and now absorbed, I fancy, by the 
Great Central Railway), yet he 
refused to pay up to E. H. Budd, 
who had earned the money by 
performing the feat. A similar sum 
was offered, it is said, by a member 
of the Melbourne C.C. to anyone 
who succeeded in hitting the clock 
over the pavilion, and he duly 
handed over the money to that 
colossal hitter, G. F. Bonnor, who 
hit the clock face and broke it. 
This same Mr. Budd once 
played a single-wicket match, 
probably for a stake, with a 
man named Brand. Budd 
scored 7o and _ purposely 
knocked down his wicket ; 
he then got Brand out for 
o, and there being no follow- 
on at single wicket went in 
again, and again knocked his 
wicket down after making 31. 
Brand again scored 0, so that he probably 
had as much of Budd’s cricket as he wanted. 
Another single-wicket match was played 
out in twelve balls, off the last of which the 
solitary and winning run was made. This 
must be the shortest match on record, but it 
is only fair to Diver, the Rugby coach, who 
lost, to say that he was only allowed to play 
with a broomstick. Here is a nice little bit 
of bowling, date 1861. The United Master 
Butchers played twenty of Metropolitan 
clubs, and got them out for 4 runs; C. 
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Absolon, the well-known veteran, had eight- 
teen out of the nineteen wickets that fell. 
With my own eyes I have seen the ball run 
up the bat, cut the striker’s eyebrow and 
bound into a fieldsman’s hand, so that he 
was caught out, and bad luck we thought it ; 
but E. Dowson had worse luck at the Oval 
in 1862, for one of the opposing bowlers sent 
down a ball that rose and hit hith in the 
mouth, knocking him on to his wicket, so 
that he was out for hitting wicket. Worse 
offenders have escaped unharmed ; one for 
instance—Winter was his name—hit his 


wicket so hard that “all three stumps were 
almost horizontal, but the bails were jammed,” 
and consequently did not fall off, so that 


“A BALL ROSE AND HIT HIM IN THE MOUTH, KNOCKING HIM ON TO HIS WICKET.” 


Winter continued his innings. In 1860 
something similar occurred, but how it 
happened passes my understanding, for we 
are told that in a match played at Cam- 
bridge, between the University and the 
Town, the bowler, Reynolds, forced a bail 
one inch into the stumps, but did not 
dislodge it! This sounds incredible, but as 
the occurrence is comparatively recent let us 
hope that someone who was playing in the 
match will see these lines and explain 
matters, 
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The following score is curigus: Chalcot 
was playing Bow; Bow scored 99, Chalcot 
27 and 11; so far all is simple, but one 
Chalcot batsman, H. Payne, scored 24 and 
10, being not out in each innings; wides 
totalled 3 and 1, so that the other ten bats- 
men were got out twice each and scored 


never a run between them—ten “ pairs of 


» 


spectacles in one match!” “ Pro-digious ! 
as Dominie Sampson would have said. 
Another single-wicket match must not escape 
us : it was played in 1853 between Messrs. 
Barrett and Swain. Swain scored 5, and 
Barrett 3 and 1; yet neither made a run, for 
they were all wides ! 

I believe 37 is the largest number of runs 
ever scored for a single hit, the wickets being 
pitched at the top of a hill, down which the 
ball was hit, and over which it was thrown 
when originally retrieved ; but F. P. Miller 
hit a “thirteener” at single wicket, which 
must be a record; the ball, of course, was 
not returned within the boundary stumps, 
so that the unhappy fieldsman had to chase 
his own throw what time the batsman was 
sprinting between the stumps. The mention 
of hills recalls a 
famous bowler of 
old time, Lumpy 
by name, who 
always contrived 
to pitch the 
wickets, or to get 
the wickets 
pitched, in such a 
way that there 
should be a little 
declivity on which 
to drop the ball; 
for as the local 
pqet sang —I 
quote from 
memory : 

Honest Lumpy did 

allow 

He ne’er could pitch 

but o’er a brow. 

I wonder what 
the ground man at 
Lord’s or the Oval 
would say if Jack 
Hearne or Lock- 
wood insisted on 
selecting a pitch 
to suit them! 
Where the word 
“honest ” comes 
in, few cricketers 
could see. A 


“SMALL INTERPOSED IT IN TIME TO SAVE HIS HEAD.” 


tussock of grass once killed a cricketer, who, 
presumably when fielding, tripped over it, 
ruptured himself, and died in consequence ; 
luckily cricket is a game of few fatal 
accidents. 

A friend of mine, an old Cambridge man, 
used to tell a good story illustrative of 
obstinacy and contempt for rules. A stalwart 
miner was bowled out first ball, which 
apparently he regarded as “trial,” and made 
no move, till the wicket-keeper suggested 
that he was out and had to go. “I ain’t 
out,” he replied ; “I ain’t out till I’m purred 
out: happen not then.” “ Purring,” the 
uninitiated should be informed, is good 
Lancashire for “kicking.” A match was 
played last year between one-armed men 
and one-legged men, and was freely com- 
mented on as a curiosity, whereas it was 
only a revival. Such a match took place as 
early as 1796, and was certainly played, 
annually I think, in the fifties and early 
sixties, the one-armed men generally winning 
as being the better runners and bowlers. 

A violin is a charming instrument, but it 
has not often saved a man’s life; it is 
credited with such 
a performance in 
a good old day, 
when one Small 
just interposed it 
in time to save his 
head from the 
ball. Possibly the 
ball was of his 
own make, for 
Small was not 
only a_ violinist 
and a good 
cricketer, but a 
manufacturer of 
cricket balls as 
well, being origin- 
ally a cobbler by 
trade. He lapsed 
into the poetical 
when he devised 
him a_ signboard, 
for the legend on 
it ran: 

John Small 

Make Bat and Ball 

Pitch a Wicket 

Play at Cricket 

With any Man 

In England. 

Let us hope his 
bowling was not 
so erratic as his 
final rhyme. 
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All cricketers can dilate on the extraordinary 
catches they have seen made, they them- 
selves being generally the victims ; but putting 
those aside which concern them personally, 
they would, I believe, combine in giving 
their second votes, as the Athenians gave 
theirs to Aristides, to a Captain Adams who 
was playing in Phoenix Park, Dublin, in 1751. 
The ball was hit to him in the long field, and 
he not only jumped a fence 3ft. roin. high, 
but actually caught the ball in the course of 
his jump. ‘The story is a hard one to believe, 


“HE ACTUALLY CAUGHT THE BALL IN THE COURSE OF HIS JUMP.” 


but there it is, duly recorded in print, with 
dates and measurements all in apple-pie 
order. 

There are plenty of curious incidents that 
depend on statistics alone, as for instance in 
a match of very low scoring, played between 
South Sussex and North Sussex, when in an 
aggregate of 8gruns for thirty-two wickets there 
was only one hit, a three-er, above a single ; 
again in one innings no fewer than seven men 
were run out; in a single match of three 
innings there were twenty duck’s-eggs ; and 
in an innings of 120 there was no hit for 2, 
though there were plenty of 3's and 4’s. 


Again, in an innings of 38, no fewer than seven 
men scored 4 each ; while in another match, 
Gentlemen v. Players, Burbidge, the Surrey 
amateur, caught five men in one innings, 
“all of them fine catches.” 

The ball occasionally gets played into a 
man’s shirt. This has, indeed, occurred to 
W. G. Grace himself; but it has played more 
curious pranks than this, having lodged in a 
man’s pads and once in the wicket-keeper’s 
arm-pit ; in this case short slip extracted it 
and claimed the catch; but the following 
note does not explain itself 
very lucidly. Playing for York- 
shire against Surrey, Anderson 
“played the ball on to the heel 
of his shoe, and was there (sic) 
caught by Lockyer,” the wicket- 
keeper. A cricketer’s costume 
was regarded as important even 
in 1828, for Bell’s Life has a 
remark to the effect that “it 
would be much better if H. 
Davis would appear in a 
cricketing dress, instead of in 
that of a sailor”; but it is 
hardly probable that it has ever 
happened before 1899 that 
only two men turned out to 
field in a county match pro- 
perly apparelled ; yet so it hap- 
pened at Dewsbury, where the 
Derbyshire professionals found 
that the water had not been 
turned off at night in their 
dressing-room, and_ that all 
their clothes were soaked 
through and through. Luckily 
only about a quarter of an 
hour was required to finish 
off the match. 

Most of us cricketers recall 
a match in which H. J. Scott, 
the Australian, wound up with 
six, six, six, four; but a certain 
G. Hall, playing for the Gentlemen of Sussex 
against the Players of the County, hit the first 
three balls of the match out of the ground. I 
myself once received the first and the last 
ball of a match, each of which went out of 
the ground, and each of which was bowled 
by the same bowler. 

The dog which Brown killed, as already 
told, is not the only dumb spectator that has 
met with an unnatural death at the hands—if 
I may be allowed the “bull ”—of a cricket 
ball, for is it not on record that Tom Hearne, 
the great Middlesex cricketer of early years, 
was just about to deliver the ball when a 
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pigeon flew across the wicket ? Tom stopped, 
aimed at the bird instead of the stumps, and 
brought it down dead. F. Cesar did the 
same thing in 1847, the victim this time 
being, however, a swallow ; while a good 
story is told about S. E. Gregory, the 
Australian cricketer. He was fielding at 
cover-point, but his 

attention was astray, 


three runs required to win. Of course, this 
was a “club” match, and not a county 
match, the opponents being The Butter- 
flies; still, one would be surprised to. find 
such a thing done in the present day, even in 
the “ tenthest ” of tenth-rate matches. 
An interesting match, which certainly has 
claims to be called 
“curious,” was played in 





when a sudden shout 
of “Look out, Sid!” 
recalled his wandering 
wits. He made a 
sudden grab at what 
he thought was the 
ball—and fielded a 
swallow! Apropos 
des bottes, my brother- 
in-law not long ago 
decapitated a lark with 
a golf-ball. 

Wenman, a_ great 
cricketer early in the 
century, once experi- 
enced a curious piece 
of good luck, the ball 
passing clean through 
the stumps. without 
removing a_ bail ; 


yet experiment 
proved afterwards 
that the ball could 


not go through 
without touching 
them. The _ ex- 
planation must be 
that the stumps 
‘‘spread”’ just 
enough to permit 
the passage of the 
ball without un- 
seating the bail, 
and then closed up again, as is quite possible 
if the ground was hard. But even if possible, 
it was curious, and scarcely cheering to the 
other side, as Wenman eventually scored 
139, and was not got out. It was not 
uncommon in early days for a side whose 
chances were hopeless to give up the game ; 
did not Dingley Dell surrender to All 
Muggleton? But in so late a year as 1858 
the Old Etonians gave up a match to the 
Old Harrovians, “because they did not 
want to come up on the second day.” The 
Old Harrovians, however, were winning hands 
down. It is also in the history of the 
Middlesex Club that the “secretary cour- 
teously gave up the match,” rain preventing 
the opposing side from getting the two or 


A SWALLOw !” 


“HE MADE A SUDDEN GRAB AND FIELDED 


1858 between eighteen 

veterans and England, the 

veterans scoring 82 and 

164, England 96 and 51. 

The veterans 

ranged from 

thirty-nine to fifty- 

four years of age, 

though Chester, 

aged thirty - four, 

was specially 

allowed to play 

for them; yet 

seventeen years 

later only three of 

the older men 

were dead, two of 

whom were acci- 

dentally killed. 

In the same year 

five amateurs 

played in a game between 

Kent and England; the 

scoring was not heavy, 

only 380 runs for thirty- 

five wickets, but the ten innings 

of the amateurs only produced 
11 of the runs. 

One would think that no stupen- 
dous effort, mental or physical, is 
needed to measure twenty-two 
yards with perfect accuracy, yet 
the ground man has failed at 
least twice in this simple task. In 1861 
it was not discovered till four men were 
out that the pitch was 4ft. short, so the 
match was continued, not recommenced, 
on another and a proper pitch, while a 
similar thing occurred on the Cambridge 
University ground in a first-class match 
about 1880, two or three wickets having 
fallen before the error was discovered : the 
game, however, was begun afresh, and one of 
the Studds who had got but few runs in his 
first try now made 60 or 70. Recommence- 
ment was clearly the proper course, but the 
moral is, “Trust to a chain and not to a 
tape, as the latter may easily meet with an 
accident unobserved or unnoted.” 

Here are a few more oddities from my 
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note-book. In an innings of 202 a man 
made 32 threes and 32 twos; another man 
struck the ball on to the ground, but managed 
to hit ita second time as it bounded up, and 
into point’s hands, the umpire actually 
deciding “Out.” The same thing exactly 
has happened to myself, the ball going to 
short-slip, but the umpire knew his business 
better, and I went on with my innings. 

I have just recalled what “ Narrow escape 
of two ladies,” a memorandum in my book, 


“THE BALL PASSED BETWEEN THE HEADS OF TWO LADIES ‘ 


means. We were playing a scratch game at 
Eastbourne to fill up an afternoon, and I was 
fielding in the region of the tea-tent, the 
Spectators standing about rather in my way. 
Suddenly I saw a hard hit coming that way, 
and, shouting “Look out!” went for the 
ball, which passed between the heads of two 
ladies busily engaged in chatting, and fell 
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into my hands: their faces must have been 
within a couple of feet of each other. 

I remember, too, nearly robbing our 
college club of secretary and captain at one 
fell blow, the ball whizzing between their 
heads as they were talking : the funny thing 
was that the net was apparently between 
them and me, as they stood near where mid- 
off would be posted in a match, but the ball 
curled, as a hard-hit ball often does curl on 
the off-side, and showed them that their 
security was more ideal than 
real. 

The laws limit the bowler’s 
privilege of changing ends ; 
but as “nice customs curtsey 
to great kings,” the M.C.C. 
once allowed a match to be 
played at Lord’s between the 
Club and the Gentlemen of 
England, in which R. Holden, 
with “ten picked fields,” 
bowled all through, changing 
ends at the close of each 
over. He must have been a 
good stayer to stand so much 
work without an “ easy.” 

How 1s this for a case of 
unfair play? Lord F. Beau- 
clerc, in a single-wicket match 
between three of Surrey and 
three of England in 1806, 
“unseen took a lump of wet 
dirt and sawdust and stuck 
it on the ball, which, pitching 
favourably, made an extra- 
ordinary twist and took the 
batsman’s wicket.” Umpires 
had to be as “slim” as the 
players in the days when 
matches were played for 
money. 

One could cover pages with 
such incidents as I have 
jotted down, but, unfortunately, though the 
fund of stories is almost inexhaustible, 
there is a limit to what is generally regarded 
as illimitable—space ; but the reader who, 
like Oliver Twist, asks for more need only 
apply to the first cricketing friend he meets, 
who will, temporarily at least, be able to 
appease his appetite for curiosities. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THERE'S NO HELP, COME, 
KISS AND PART!” 

S soon as the Professor seemed 
to have regained his faculties 
Horace opened the door and 
called in Sylvia and_ her 
mother, who were, as was 
only to be expected, over 
come with joy on seeing the head of the 
family released from his ignoble condition of 
a singularly ill-favoured quadruped. 
“There, there,” said the Professor, as he 
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cai ee iF do’ 
THERE ,” SAID THE PROFESSOR, ‘ITS NOTHING TO 
MAKE A FUSS ABOoUT.’” 


‘ 
THERE, 


submitted to their embraces and incoherent 
congratulations, “it’s nothing to make a fuss 
about. I’m quite myself again, as you can 
see. And,” he added, with an unreasonable 
outburst of ill-temper, “if one of you had 
only had the common to think of 
such a simple remedy as sprinkling a little 
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cold water over me when I was first taken like 
that, I should have been spared a great deal 
of unnecessary inconvenience. But that’s 
always the way with women—lose their 
heads the moment anything goes wrong! If 
I had not kept perfectly cool myself 
“It was very, very stupid of us not to think 
of it, papa,” said Sylvia, tactfully ignoring 
the fact that there was scarcely an undamaged 
article in the room; “still, you know, if we 
had thrown the water it mightn’t have had 
the same effect.” 
“T’m not in a condition to argue now,” 
said her father; 
“you didn’t 
trouble to try it, 
and there’s’ no 
more to be 
said.” 

“No more to 
be said!” ex- 
claimed’ Fakrash. 
“QO thou monster 
of ingratitude, 
hast thou no 
thanks for him 
who hath delivered 
thee from thy 
predicament ?” 

“As I am al- 
ready indebted to 
you, sir,” said the 
Professor, “for 
about twenty-four 
hours of the most 
poignant and 
humiliating 
mental and bodily 
anguish a human 
being cin endure, 
inflicted for no 
valid reason that 

I can discover except the wanton indulgence 
of your unholy powers, I can only say that 
any gratitude of which I am conscious is of a 
very qualified description. As for you, 
Ventimore,” he added, turning to Horace, 
*“T don’t know—I can only guess at—the 
part you have played in this wretched busi- 
ness ; but in any case, you will understand, 
once for all, that all relations between us 
must cease.” 

“Papa,” said Sylvia, tremulously, ‘* Horace 
and I have already agreed that—that we 
must separate.” 


” 
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Fakrash, 
would be 
and _ con- 


explained 
alliance 
merits 


“At my _ bidding,” 
suavely; “for such an 
totally unworthy of his 
dition.” 

This frankness was rather too much for 
the Professor, whose temper had not been 
improved by his recent trials. 

“ Nobody asked for your opinion, sir!” he 
snapped. ‘“ A person who has only recently 
been released from a term of long and, from 
all I have been able to ascertain, well- 
deserved imprisonment, 1s scarcely entitled 
to pose as an authority on social rank. Have 
the decency not to interfere again with my 
domestic affairs.” 

“Excellent is the saying,” remarked the 
imperturbable Jinnee, “‘ Let the rat that is 
between the paws of the leopard observe 
rigidly all the rules of politeness and refrain 
from words of provocation.’ For to return 
thee to the form of a mule once more would 
be no difficult undertaking.” 

“T think I failed to make myself clear,” 
the Professor hastened to observe—“ failed 
to make myself clear. I—I merely meant to 
congratulate you on your fortunate escape 
from the consequences of what I—I don’t 
doubt was a judicial error. I—I am sure 
that, in the future, you will employ your— 
your very remarkable abilities to better 
purpose, and I would suggest that the 
greatest service you can do this unfortunate 
young man here 1s to abstain from any 
further attempts to promote his interests.” 

“Hear, hear!” Horace could not help 
throwing in, though in so discreet an under- 
tone that it was inaudible. 

“Far be this from me,” replied Fakrash. 
“For he has become unto me even as a 
favourite son, whom I design to place upon 
the golden pinnacle of felicity. Therefore, I 
have chosen for him a wife, who is unto this 
damsel of thine as the full moon to the glow- 
worm, and as the bird of Paradise to an un- 
fledged sparrow. And the nuptials shall be 
celebrated before many hours.” 

“ Horace!” cried Sylvia, justly incensed, 
““why—zwAy didn’t you tell me this before ?” 

“* Because,” said the unhappy Horace, “ this 
is the very first I’ve heard of it. He’s always 
springing some fresh surprise on me,” he 
added, in a whisper—“ but they never come 
to anything much. And he can’t marry me 
against my will, you know.” 

“No,” said Sylvia, biting her lip. “I 
never supposed he could do that, Horace.” 

“Tl settle this at once,” he replied. 
“Now, look here, Mr. Jinnee,” he added, 
“T don’t know what new scheme you have 
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got in your head—but if you are proposing 
to marry me to anybody in particular———” 

“ Have I not informed thee that I have it 
in contemplation to obtain for thee the hand 
of a King’s daughter of marvellous beauty 
and accomplishments ? ” 

“You know perfectly well you never men- 
tioned it before,” said Horace, while Sylvia 
yave a little low cry. 

“Repine not, O damsel,” counselled the 
Jinnee, “since it is for his welfare. For, 
though as yet he believeth it not, when he 
beholds the resplendent beauty of her counte- 
nance he will swoon away with delight and 
forget thy very existence.” 

*I shall do nothing of the sort,” said 
Horace, savagely. “Just understand that I 
don’t intend to marry any Princess. You 
may prevent me—in fact you /aze-—from 
marrying this lady, but you can’t force me 
to marry anybody else. 1 defy you.” 

“When thou hast seen thy bride’s per- 
fections thou wilt need no compulsion,” 
said Fakrash. “And if thou should’st 


refuse, know this: that thou wilt be exposing 
those who are dear to thee in this household 
to calamities of the most unfortunate descrip- 
tion.” 

The awful vagueness of this threat com- 


pletely crushed Horace ; he could not think, 
he did not even dare to imagine, what con- 
sequences he might bring upon his beloved 
Sylvia and her helpless parents by persisting 
in his refusal. 

“*Give me time,” he said, heavily ; *‘ 1 want 
to talk this over with you.” 

“Pardon me, Ventimore,” said the Pro- 
fessor, with acidulous politeness; “ but, 
interesting as the discussion of your matri 
monial arrangements is to you and your— 
a—protector, I should greatly prefer that you 
chose some more fitting place for arriving 
at a decision which is in the circumstances a 
foregone conclusion. I am rather tired and 
upset, and I should be obliged if you and 
this gentleman could bring this most trying 
interview to a close as soon as you con 
veniently can.” 

“You hear, Mr. Fakrash?” said Horace, 
between his teeth, “it is quite time we left. 
If you go at once, I will follow you very 
shortly.” 

“Thou wilt find me awaiting thee,” 
answered the Jinnee, and, to Mrs. Futvoye’s 
and Sylvia’s alarm, disappeared through one 
of the bookcases. 

“ Well,” said Horace, gloomily, “‘ you see 
how I’m situated. That obstinate old brute 


has cornered me. I’m done for!” 
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* THE JINNEE DISAPPEARED THROUGH ONE OF THE BOOKCASES.” 


“Don’t say that,” said the Professor ; “ you 
appear to be on the eve of a most brilliant 
alliance, in which I am sure you have our 
best wishes—the best wishes of us all,” he 
added, pointedly. 


“Sylvia,” said Horace, still lingering, 
“before I go, tell me that, whatever I may 
have to do, you will understand that—that it 
will be for your sake ! ” 

“Please don’t talk like that,” she said. 
“We may never see one another again. 
Don’t let my last recollection of you be of — 
of a hypocrite, Horace !” 

““A hypocrite!” he cried. “Sylvia, this 
is too much! What have I said or done to 
make you think me that?” 

“Oh, I am not so simple as you suppose, 
Horace,” she replied. “I see now why all 
this has happened: why poor dad was 
tormented ; why you insisted on my 
setting you free. But I would have re- 
leased you without ¢dat/ Indeed, all 
elaborate artifice wasn’t in the least 
necessary !” 

“You believe I was an accomplice in that 
old fool's plot?” he said. “ You believe me 
Sich a cur as that ?” 

“I don’t blame you,” she said. 


t 
Los 


*T don’t 


believe you could 
help yourself. 
He can make 
you do what- 
ever he _ chooses. 
And, then, you are 
so rich now, it is 
natural that you 
should want to 
marry someone — 
someone more 
suited to you—like 
this lovely Princess 
of yours.” 

“Of mine 
groaned the ex- 
asperated Horace. 
“When I tell you 
I’ve never even 
seen her! As if 
any Princess in 
the world would 
marry me to please 
a Jinnee out of a 
brass bottle! And 
if she did, Sylvia, 
you can’t believe 
that any Princess 
would make me 
forget you!” 

“It depends so 
very much on the Princess,” was all Sylvia 
could be induced to say. 

“Well,” said Horace, “if that’s all the 
faith you have in me, I suppose it’s useless 
to say any more. Good-bye, Mrs. Futvoye ; 
good-bye, Professor. I wish I could tell 
you how deeply I regret all the trouble I 
have brought on you by my own folly. All 
I can say is that I will bear anything in 
future rather than expose you or any of you 
to the smallest risk.” 

“T trust, indeed,” said the Professor, stiffly, 
“that you will use all the influence at your 
command to secure me from any repetition 
of an experience that might well have 
unmanned a less equable temperament than 
my own.” 

“Good-bye, Horace,” said Mrs. Futvoye, 
more kindly. “I believe you are more to be 
pitied than blamed, whatever others may 
think. And J don’t forget—if Anthony does 
—that, but for you, he might, instead of 
sitting there comfortably in his arm-chair, be 
lashing out with his hind legs and kicking 
everything to pieces at this very moment! ” 

* I deny that I lashed out!” said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ My—ah—hind-quarters may have 
been under imperfect control—but I never 


1! 
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lost my reasoning powers or my good humour 
for a single instant. I can say that truth- 
fully.” 

If the Professor could say that truthfully 
amidst the general wreck in which he sat, 
like another Marius, he had little to learn in 
the gentle art of self-deception; but there 
was nothing to gain by contradicting him 
then. 

“(;0od-bye, Sylvia,” said Horace, and held 
out his hand. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, without offering to 
take it or look at him—and, after a miserable 
pause, he left the study. But before he had 
reached the front door he heard a swish and 
swirl of drapery behind him, and felt her 
light hand on his arm. “Ah, no!” she said, 


clinging to him, “I can’t let you go like this. 





“1 CAN'T LET YOU GO LIKE THIS,” 


I didn’t mean all the things I said just now. 
I do believe in you, Horace—at least, I'll try 
hard to . And I shall always, a/ways love 
you, Horace . I sha’n’t care—very much 

even if you forget me, so long as you are 
happy. Only don’t be “#00 happy. Think 
of me sometimes !” 

“T shall not be too happy,” he said, as he 
held her close to his heart and kissed her 
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pathetically drawn mouth and flushed cheeks. 
**And I shall think of you always.” 

“And you won’t fall in love with your 
Princess ?” entreated Sylvia, at the end of 
her altruism. “ Promise !” 

“If I am ever provided with one,” he 
replied, “I shall loathe her—for not being 
you. But don’t let us lose heart, darling. 
There must be some way of talking that old 
idiot out of this nonsense and bringing him 
round to common sense. I’m not going to 
give in just yet!” 

These were brave words—but, as they 
both felt, the situation had little enough to 
warrant them, and, after one last long 
embrace, they parted, and he was no sooner 
on the steps than he felt himself caught up 
as before and borne through the air with 

breathless speed, till he was set 
down, he could not have well 
said how, in a chair in his own 
sitting-room at Vincent Square. 

“Well,” he said, looking at the 
Jinnee, who was standing opposite, 
with a smile of intolerable com- 
placency, “I suppose you feel 
satisfied with yourself over this 
business ?” 

“Tt hath indeed been brought 
to a favourable conclusion,” said 
Fakrash. “Well hath the poet 
written——” 

‘I don’t think I can stand 
any more ‘Elegant Extracts’ 
this afternoon,” interrupted 
Horace. “Let us come to 
business. You seem,” he went 
on, with a strong effort to keep 
himself in hand, “ to have formed 
some plan for marrying me to a 
King’s daughter. May I ask you 
for full particulars ?” 

* No honour and advancement 
can be in excess of thy deserts,” 
answered the Jinnee. 

“Very kind of you to say so— 
but you are probably unaware 
that, as society is constituted at 
the present time, the objections 
to such an alliance would 

be quite insuperable.” 

“For me,” said the Jinnee, “ few obstacles 
are insuperable. But speak thy mind 
freely.” 4 

“T will™said Horace. “To begin with, 
no European Princess of the Blood Royal 
would entertain the idea for a moment. 
And if she did, she would forfeit her rank 
and cease to be a Princess, and I should 
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probably be imprisoned in a fortress for 
(ese majesté or something.” 

“ Dismiss thy fears, for I do not propose 
to unite thee to any Princess that is born of 
mortals. The bride I intend for thee is a 
Jinneeyeh; the peerless Bedeea-el-Jemal, 
daughter of my kinsman Shahyal, the Ruler 
of the Blue Jann.” 

“Oh, is she, though?” said Horace, 
blankly. “I’m exceedingly obliged, but, 


whatever may be the lady’s attractions—— 


“YP.k mncae S08 


“THE BRIDE I INTEND FOR THEE IS A JINNEEYEH.’ 


“Her nose,” recited the Jinnee, with 
enthusiasm, “is like unto the keen edge of 
a polished sword; her hair resembleth 
jewels, and her cheeks are ruddy as wine 
She hath heavy hips, and when she looketh 
aside she putteth to shame the wild cows.” 

‘* My good, excellent friend,” said Horace, 

no means impressed by this catalogue of 
harms, ‘‘one doesn’t marry to mortify 

a COWS. 

“When she walketh with a vacillating 
gait,” continued Fakrash, as though he had 
not been interrupted, “the willow branch 
itself turneth green with envy.” 

“ Personally,” said Horace, “a waddle 


doesn’t strike me as particularly fascinating — 
it’s quite a matter of taste. Do you happen 
to have seen this enchantress lately ? ” 

“ My eyes have not been refreshed by her 
manifold beauties since I was inclosed by 
Suleyman—whose name be accursed—in the 
brass bottle of which thou knowest. Why 
dost thou ask ?” 

“Merely because it occurred to me that, 
after very nearly three thousand years, your 
charming kinswoman may—well, to put it as 

mildly as possible, not have 

altogether escaped the usual 

effects of Time. I mean, she 

must be getting on, you know!” 

“QO, silly-bearded one !’ 

said the Jinnee, in half-scornful 

rebuke ; “art thou, then, ignor- 

ant that we of the Jinn are 

not as mortals, that we should 
feel the ravages of age ?” 

“ Forgive me if I’m personal,” 
said Horace ; “ but surely your 
own hair and beard might be 
described as rather grey than 
any other colour.” 

“Not from age,” said Fakrash. 
“This cometh from long con- 
finement.” 

**T see,” said Horace. “ Like 
the Prisoner of Chillon. Well, 
assuming that the lady in 
question is still in the bloom 
of early youth, I see one fatal 
difficulty to becoming _ her 
suitor.” 

“Doubtless,’ said the 
Jinnee, “thou art referring to 
Jarjarees, the son of Rejmoos, 
the son of Iblees ?” 

“No, I wasn’t,” said 
Horace ; *‘ because, you see, I 
don’t remember having ever 
heard of him. However, he’s 

‘fatal difficulty. That makes two of 


’ 


ano 
them.” 

“Surely I have spoken of him to thee as 
my deadliest foe? It is true that he is a 
powerful and vindictive Efreet, who hath 
long persecuted the beauteous Bedeea 
with hateful attentions. Yet it may be 
possible, by good fortune, to overthrow 
him.” 

“Then I gather that any suitor for Bedeea’s 
hand would be looked upon as a rival by the 
amiable Jarjarees ? ” 

“Far is he from being of an amiable 
disposition,” answered the Jinnee, simply, 
“‘and he would be so transported by rage 
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and jealousy that he would certainly challenge 
thee to mortal combat.” 

“Then that settles it,” said Horace. “I 
don’t think anyone can fairly call me a 
coward, but I do draw the line at fighting 
an Efreet for the hand of a lady I’ve never 
seen. How do I know he'll fight fair?” 

“He would probably appear unto thee first 
in the form of a lion, and if he could not thus 
prevail against thee, transform himself into a 
serpent, and then into a buffalo or some 
other wild beast.” 

“ And I should have to tackle the entire 
menagerie?” said Horace. ‘“ Why, my dear 
sir, I should never get beyond the lion !” 

“T would assist thee to assume similar 
transformations,” said the Jinnee, “ and thus 
thou may’st be enabled to defeat him. For 
I burn with desire to behold mine enemy 
reduced to cinders.” 

“It’s much more likely that you would 
have to sweep me up!” said Horace, who 
had a strong conviction that anything in 
which the Jinnee was concerned would be 
bungled somehow. ‘“ And if you're so 


anxious to destroy this Jarjarees, why don’t 
you challenge him to meet you in some quiet 
place in the desert and settle him yourself ? 


It’s much more in your line than it is in mine!” 

He was not without hopes that Fakrash 
might act on this suggestion, and that so 
he would be relieved of him in the simplest 
and most satisfactory way; but any such 
hopes were, as usual, doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

“It would be of no avail,” said the 
Jinnee, “for it hath been written of old that 
Jarjarees shall not perish save by the hand 
of a mortal. And I am persuaded that thou 
wilt turn out to be that mortal, since thou 
art both strong and fearless, and, moreover, 
it is also predestined that Bedeea shall wed 
one of the sons of men.” 

“Then,” said Horace, feeling that this line 
of defence must be abandoned, “I fall back 
on objection number one. Even if Jarjarees 
were obliging enough to retire in my favour, 
I should still decline to become the-—a-- 
consort of a Jinneeyeh whom I’ve never 
seen, and don’t love.” 

“Thou hast heard of her incomparable 
charms, and verily the ear may love before 
the eye.” 

“Tt may,” admitted Horace, “ but neither 
of my ears is the least in love at present.” 

“These reasons are of no value,” said 
Fakrash, “and if thou hast none better-———” 

“ Well,” said Ventimore, “I think I have. 
You profess to be anxious to—to requite the 
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trifling service I rendered you, though 
hitherto, you'll admit yourself, you haven't 
made a very brilliant success of it. But, 
putting the past aside,” he continued, with a 
sudden dryness in his throat; “putting the 
past aside, I ask you to consider what 
possible benefit or happiness such a match 
as this—I’m afraid I’m not so fortunate as to 
secure your attention?” he broke off, as he 
observed the Jinnee’s eyes beginning to film 
over in the disagreeable manner characteristic 
of certain birds. 

“Proceed,” said Fakrash, unskinning his 
eyes for a second; “I am hearkening unto 
thee.” 

“It seems to me,” stammered Horace, 
inconsequently enough, “that all that time 
inside a bottle—well, you can’t call it 
experience exactly ; and possibly in the interval 
you've forgotten all you knew about feminine 
nature. I think you mzs¢ have.” 

“It is not possible that such knowledge 
should be forgotten,” said the Jinnee, resent- 
ing this imputation in quite a human way. 
“Thy words appear to me to lack sense. 
Interpret them, I pray thee.” 

“Why,” explained Horace, “you dont 
mean to tell me that this young and lovely 
relation of yours, a kind of immortal, and— 
and with the pride of Lucifer, would be 
gratified by your proposal to bestow her hand 
upon an_ insignificant and unsuccessful 
London architect? She’d turn up that sharp 
and polished nose of hers at the mere idea 
of so unequal a match !” 

“An excellent rank is that conferred by 
wealth,” remarked the Jinnee. 

“But I’m wet rich, and I’ve already de- 
clined any riches from you,” said Horace. 
** And, what’s more to the point, I’m perfectly 
and hopelessly obscure. If you had the 
slightest sense of humour—which I fear you 
have not—you would at once perceive the 
absurdity of proposing to unite a radiant, 
ethereal, superhuman being to a common- 
place professional nonentity in a morning 
coat and a tall hat. It’s really too ridiculous ! ’ 

*\What thou hast just said is not altogether 
without wisdom,” said Fakrash, to whom this 
was evidently a new point of view. “ Art 
thou, indeed, so utterly unknown ?” 

“ Unknown ?” repeated Horace ; “ I should 
rather think I was! I’m simply an incon- 
siderable unit in the population of the vastest 
city in the world ; or, rather, not a unit—a 
cipher. And, don’t you see, a man to be 
worthy of your exalted kinswoman ought to 
be a celebrity. There are plenty of them 
about.” 
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“What meanest thou by a celebrity?” 
inquired Fakrash, falling into the trap more 
readily than Horace had ventured to hope. 

“Qh, well, a distinguished person, whose 
name is on everybody’s lips, who is honoured 
and praised by all his fellow-citizens. Now, 
that kind of man no Jinneeyeh could look 
down upon.” 

“T perceive,” said Fakrash, thoughtfully. 
“Ves, I was in danger of committing a rash 
action. How do men honour such dis- 
tinguished individuals in these days ?” 

“They generally overfeed them,” said 
Horace. “In London the highest honour a 
hero can be paid is to receive the freedom of 
the City, which is only conferred in very 
exceptional cases, and for some notable 
service. But, of course, there are other 
sorts of celebrities, as you could see if you 
glanced through the society papers.” 

“T cannot believe that thou, who seemest 
a gracious and talented young man, can be 
indeed so obscure as thou hast represented.” 

“My good sir, any of the flowers that 
blush unseen in the desert air, or the gems 
concealed in ocean caves, so excellently 
described by one of our 
could 


poets, give me 


points and a beating in 
the matter of notoriety. 
l'll make you a sporting 


There are over 
five million inhabitants 
in this London of ours. 
If you go out into the 
streets and ask the first 
five hundred you meet 
whether they know me, 
I don’t mind betting 
you—what shall I say? 
a new hat—that you 
won't find half-a-dozen 
who've ever even heard 
of my existence. Why 
not go out and see for 
yourself ?” 

lo his surprise and 
gratification the Jinnee 
took this suggestion 
Seriously. “I will go 
forth and make inquiry,” 
he said, “for I desire 
further enlightenment 
concerning thy _ state- 
ments. But, remember,” 
he added: “should I 
still require thee to wed 
the matchless Bedeea-el- 
Jemal, and thou should’st 


offer. 


“‘HE TOOK DOWN LANE’S ‘ ARABIAN NIGHTS.’” 


disobey me, thou wilt bring disaster, not on 
thine own head, but on those thou art most 
desirous of protecting.” 

“Yes, so you told me before,” said Horace, 
brusquely. “Good evening.”, But Fakrash 
was already gone. In spite of all he had 
gone through and the unknown difficulties 
before him, Ventimore was seized with what 
Uncle Remus calls “a spell of the dry grins ” 
at the thought of the probable replies that 
the Jinnee would meet with in the course of 
his inquiries. “I’m afraid he won’t be 
particularly impressed by the politeness of a 
London crowd,” he thought ; “ but at least 
theyll convince him that I am not exactly a 
prominent citizen. Then he'll give up this 
idiotic match of his—I don’t know, though. 
He’s such a pig-headed old fool that he may 
stick to it all the same. I may find myself 
encumbered with a Jinneeyeh bride several 
centuries my senior before I know where I 
am. No, I forgot; there’s the jealous 
Jarjarees to be polished off first. I seem to 
remember something about a quick change 
combat with an Efreet in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ I may as well look it up, and see 
what may be in store 
for me.” 

And after dinner he 
went to his shelves and 
took down Lane’s three- 
volume edition of “ The 
Arabian Nights,” which 
he set himself to study 
with a new interest. It 
was long since he had 
looked into these won- 
drous tales, old beyond 
all human calculation, 
and fresher, even now, 
than the most modern 
of successful romances. 
After all, he was tempted 
to think, they might 
possess quite as much 
historical value as many 
works with graver pre- 
tensions to accuracy. 

He found a full 
account of the combat 
with the Efreet in the 
“Story of the Second 
Royal Mendicart” in 
the first volume, and 
was unpleasantly  sur- 
prised to discover that 
the Efreet’s name was 
actually given as 
“ Jarjarees, the son of 











/ 


Rejmoos, the son of Iblees” — evidently 
whom Fakrash had 


the same person to 

referred as his bitterest foe. He was 
described as “of hideous aspect,” and 
had, it seemed, not only carried off the 


daughter of the Lord of the Ebony Island 
on her wedding night, but, on discovering 
her in the society of the Royal Mendicant, 
had revenged himself by striking off her 
hands, her feet, and her head, and transform- 
ing his human rival into an ape. ‘“ Between 
this fellow and old Fakrash,” he reflected, 
ruefully, at this point, “ I seem likely to have 
a fairly lively time of it!” 

He read on till he reached the memorable 
encounter between the King’s daughter and 
Jarjarees, who presented himself “‘in a most 
hideous shape, with hands like winnowing 
forks, and legs like masts, and eyes like 
burning torches”—which was calculated to 
unnerve the stoutest novice. The Efreet began 
by transforming himself from a lion to a 
scorpion, upon which the Princess became a 
serpent ; then he changed to an eagle, and 
she to a vulture; he to a black cat, and she 
to a wolf; he to a burst pomegranate, and 
she to a cock; he to a fish, and she to a 
larger fish still. 

“If Fakrash can shove me through all that 
without a fatal hitch somewhere,” Ventimore 
told himself, “I shall be agreeably dis- 
appointed in him.” But, after reading a few 
more lines, he cheered up. For the Efreet 
finished as a flame, and the Princess as a 
“body of fire.” “And when we looked 
towards him,” continued the narrator, “ we 
perceived that he had become a heap of 
ashes.” 

“Come,” said Horace to himself, “ that 
puts Jarjarees out of action, any way! ‘The 
odd thing is that Fakrash should never have 
heard of it.” 

But, as he saw on reflection, it was not so 
very odd after all, as the incident had pro- 
bably happened after the Jinnee had been 
consigned to his brass bottle, where intelli- 
gence of any kind would be most unlikely to 
reach him. j 

He worked steadily through the whole of 
the second volume and part of the third, 
but, although he picked up a certain amount 
of information upon Oriental habits and 
modes of thought and speech which might 
come in usefully later, it was not until he 
arrived at the 24th Chapter of the third 
volume that his interest really revived. 

For the 24th Chapter contained “The 
Story of Seyf-el-Mulook and _ Bedeea-el- 
Jemal,” and it was only natural that he 
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should be anxious to know all that there was 
to know concerning the antecedents of one 
who might be his fiancée before long. He 
read eagerly. 

Bedeea, it appeared, was the lovely 
daughter of Shahyal, one of the Kings of 
the Believing Jann ; her father (not Fakrash, 
as the Jinnee had incorrectly represented) had 
offered her in marriage to no less a personage 
than King Solomon himself, who, however, 
had preferred the Queen of Sheba. Seyf, the 
son of the King of Egypt, afterwards fell 
desperately in love with Bedeea, but she 
and her grandmother both declared that 
between mankind and the Jann there could 
be no agreement. 

“And Seyf was a King’s son!” com- 
mented Horace. “I needn’t alarm myself. 
She wouldn’t be likely to have anything to 
say to me. It’s just as I told Fakrash.” 

His heart grew lighter still as he came 
to the end, for he learnt that, after many 
adventures which need not be mentioned 
here, the devoted Seyf did actually succeed 
in gaining the proud Bedeea as his wife. 
“Even Fakrash could not propose to marry 
me to someone who has a husband already,” 
he thought. “Still, she may be a widow!” 

To his relief, however, the conclusion ran 
thus: “Seyf-el-Mulook lived with Bedeea-el- 
Jemal a most pleasant and agreeable life 
until they were visited by the terminator of 
delights and the separator of companions.” 

“If that means anything at all,” he 
reasoned, “it means that Seyf and Bedeea 
are both deceased. Even a Jinneeyeh seems 
to be mortal. As perhaps she became so by 
marrying a mortal, I daresay that Fakrash 
himself wouldn't have lasted all this time if 
he hadn’t been bottled, like a tinned tomato. 
But I’m glad I found this out, because 
Fakrash is evidently unaware of it, and, if he 
should persist in any more of this nonsense, 
I think I see my way now to getting the 
better of him.” 

So, with renewed hope and in vastly 
improved spirits, he went to bed and was 
soon sound asleep. 

CHAPTER XV. 
BLUSHING HONOURS. 
Ir was rather late the next morning when 
Ventimore opened his eyes, to discover the 
Jinnee standing by the foot of his bed. 
“Qh, it’s you, is it?” he said, sleepily. 


“ How did you —-a—get on last night?” 

“I gained such information as I desired,” 
said Fakrash, guardedly ; ‘and now, for the 
last time, I am come to ask thee whether 
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thou wilt still persist in refusing to wed the 
illustrious Bedeea-el-Jemal? And have a 
care how thou answerest.” 

“So you haven’t given up the idea?” said 
Horace. ‘Well, since you make such a 
point of it, I’ll meet you as far as this. If 
you produce the lady, and she consents to 
marry me, I won’t decline the honour. But 
there’s one condition I really must insist 


” 


on. 
“Tt is not for thee to make stipulations. 


Still, yet this once I will hear thee.” 

“I’m sure you'll see that it’s only fair. 
Supposing, for any reason, you can’t persuade 
the Princess to meet me within a reasonable 
time—shall we say a week ?” 

“Thou shalt 
be admitted to 
her presence 
within twenty- 
four hours,” 
said the Jinnee. 

“ That’s bet- 
ter still. Then, 
if I don’t see = 
her within 
twenty-four 
hours, I am to 
be at liberty to 
infer that the 
negotiations are 
off, and I may 
marry anybody 
else I please, 
without any 
opposition from 
you? Is that 
understocd ?” 

“Tt is agreed,” 
said Fakrash, 
“for I am con- 
fident that 
Bedeea will accept thee joyfully.” 

“We shall see,” said Horace. “ But it 
might be as well if you went and prepared 
her a little. I suppose you know where to 





find her—and you’ve only twenty-four hours, 
you know.” 
“More than is needed,” answered the 


Jinnee, with such child-like confidence that 
Horace felt almost ashamed of so easy a 
victory. “ But the sun is already high. Arise, 
my son, put on these robes ”—and with this he 
flung on the bed the magnificent raiment 
which Ventimore had last worn on the night 
of his disastrous entertainment—“ and when 
thou hast broken thy fast, prepare to accom- 
pany me.” 

“Before I agree to that,” said Horace, 

Vol. xx.—10. 





sitting up in bed, “I should like to know 
where you’re taking me to.” 

“Obey me without demur,” said Fakrash, 
“or thou knowest the consequences.” 

It seemed to Horace that it was as well to 
humour him, and he got up accordingly, 
washed and shaved, and, putting on his 
dazzling robe of cloth-of-gold thickly sewn 
with gems, he joined Fakrash—who, by the 
way, was similarly, if less gorgeously, arrayed 
—in the sitting-room, in a state of some 
niystification. 

“Eat quickly,” commanded the Jinnee, 
“for the time is short.” And Horace, after 
hastily disposing of a cold poached egg and 

a cup of coffee, happened 
to go to the windows. 

“Good heavens!” he 
cried. ‘What does all 
this mean ?” 
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“ ARISE, MY SON, PUT ON THESE ROBES.” 


He might well ask. On the opposite side 
of the road, by the railings of the square, a 
large crowd had collected, all staring at the 
house in eager expectation. As they caught 
sight of him they raised a cheer, which 
caused him to retreat in confusion, but not 
before he had seen a great golden chariot 
with six magnificent coal - black horses, 
and a_ suite of swarthy attendants in 
barbaric liveries, standing by the pave- 
ment below. “ Whose carriage is that?” 
he asked. 

“Tt belongs to thee,” said the Jinnee ; 
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“descend then, and make thy progress in 
it through the City.” 

“T will not,” said Horace. “Even to 
oblige you I simply can’t drive along the 
streets in a thing like the band-chariot of a 
travelling circus.” 

“Tt is mecessary,” 


declared Fakrash. 


recall to 


dis- 


“Must I again 
thee the penalty of 
obedience ?” 

“Oh, very well,” said 
Horace, irritably. “If you 
insist on my making a fool 
of myself, I suppose I must. 
But where am I to drive, and why?” 

“ That,” replied Fakrash, “ thou shalt 
discover at the fitting moment.” And so, 
amidst the shouts of the spectators, Venti- 
more climbéd up into the strange-looking 


““ VENTIMORE CLIMBED UP INTO THE 
STRANGE-LOOKING VEHICLE.” 


vehicle, while the Jinnee took his seat by his 
side. Horace had a parting glimpse of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rapkin’s respective noses flattened 
against the basement window, and then two 
dusky slaves mounted to a seat at the back 
of the chariot, and the horses started off at 
a stately trot in the direction of Rochester 
Row. 

“T think you might 
tell me what all this 
means,” he said. ‘“ You’ve 
no conception what an 
ass I feel, stuck up here 
like this!” 

“Dismiss bashfulness 
from thee, since all this 
is designed to render thee 
more acceptable in the 
eyes of the Princess 
Bedeea,” said the Jinnee. 

Horace said no 
more,, though he 
could not but 
think that this 
parade would be 
thrown away. 
But as 
turned into 
Victoria Street 
and seemed to 
be heading 
straight for the 
Abbey, a horrible 
thought occurred 
to him. After 
all, his only 
authority for the 
marriage and 
decease of Bedeea 
was the “ Arabian 
Nights,” which 
was not unim- 
peachable evi- 
dence. What if 
she were alive 
and waiting for 
the arrival 
of the bride- 
groom? No 
one but 
Fakrash 
would have 
conceived 
such an idea 
as marrying him to a Jinneeyeh in West- 
minster Abbey; but he was capable of any 
extravagance, and there were apparently no 
limits to his power. 
“ Mr. Fakrash,” he said, hoarsely, “ surely 


they 
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this isn’t my—my wedding day? You're not 
going to have the ceremony ¢here ?” 

“Nay,” said the Jinnee, “be not im- 
patient. For this edifice would be totally 
unfitted for the celebration of such nuptials 
as thine.” 

As he spoke, the chariot left the Abbey on 
the right and turned down the Embankment. 
The relief was so intense that Horace’s 
spirits rose irrepressibly. It was absurd to 
suppose that even  Fakrash 
could have arranged the cere- 
mony in so short a time. He 
was merely being taken for a 
drive, and fortunately his best 
friends could not recognise him 
in his Oriental disguise. And 
it was a glorious morning, with 
a touch of frost in the air and 
a sky of streaky turquoise and 
pale golden clouds; the broad 
river glittered in the sunshine; 
the pavements were lined with 
admiring crowds, and the car- 
riage rolled on amidst frantic 
enthusiasm, like some triumphal 
car. 

“How they’re cheering us!’ 
said Horace. “Why, they 
couldn’t make more row for 
the Lord Mayor himself.” 

“What is this Lord Mayor 
of- whom thou speakest?”  in- 
quired Fakrash. 

“The Lord Mayor? 
Horace. “Oh, he’s 
There’s nobody in the world 
quite like him. He admin. 
isters the law, and if there’s any distress 
in any part of the earth he relieves it. 
He entertains monarchs and Princes 
and all kinds of potentates at his 
banquets, and altogether he’s a tremendous 
swell.” 

“Hath he dominion over the earth and 
the air and all that is therein ?” 

“Within his own precincts, I believe he 
has,” said Horace, rather hazily, “ but I really 
don’t know precisely how wide his powers 
are.” He was vainly trying to recollect 
whether such matters as sky-signs, telephones, 
and telegraphs in the City were within the 
Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction or the County 
Council’s. 

Fakrash remained silent just as_ they 
were driving underneath Charing Cross 
Railway Bridge, when he started perceptibly 
at the thunder of the trains overhead 
and the piercing whistles of the engines. 


’ 


” 


said 
unique. 


“Tell me,” he said, clutching Horace by the 
arm, “ what meaneth this ?” 

“You don’t mean to say,” said Horace, 
“that you have been about London all these 
days, and never noticed things like these 
before ?” 

“ Till now,” said the Jinnee, “I have had 
no leisure to observe them and discover 
their nature.” 

“Well,” said Horace, anxious to let the 


» feo 


“* TELL ME,’ HE SAID, ‘WHAT MEANETH THIS?’” 


Jinnee see that he had not the monopoly of 
miracles, “since your day we have discovered 
how to tame or chain the great forces of 


Nature and compel them to do our will. We 
control the Spirits of Earth, Air, Fire, and 
Water, and make them give us light and 
heat, carry our messages, fight our quarrels 
for us, transport us wherever we wish to go, 
with a certainty and precision that throw 
even your performances, my dear sir, entirely 
into the shade.” 

Considering what a very large majority of 
civilized persons would be as powerless to 
construct the most elementary machine as to 
create the humblest kind of horse, it is not a 
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little odd how complacently we credit our- 
selves with all the latest achievements of our 
generation. Most of us accept the amaze- 
ment of the simple-minded barbarian on his 
first introduction to modern inventions as a 
gratifying personal tribute : we feel a certain 
superiority, even if we magnanimously refrain 
from boastfulness. And yet our own 
particular share in these discoveries is 
limited to making use of them, under expert 
guidance, which any barbarian, after over- 
coming his first terror, is quite as competent 
to do as we are. 

It is a harmless vanity enough, and 
especially pardonable in Ventimore’s case, 
when it was so desirable to correct any 
tendency to “uppishness ” on the part of the 
Jinnee. 

“And doth the Lord Mayor dispose of 
these forces at his will?” inquired Fakrash, 
on whom Ventimore’s explanation had 
evidently produced some impression. 

“Certainly,” said Horace; “whenever he 
has occasion.” 

The Jinnee 
own thoughts, for 
then. 

They were now nearing St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and Horace’s first suspicion returned 
with double force. 

“Mr. Fakrash, answer me,” he said. “Is 
this my wedding day or not? If it is, it’s 
time I was told !” 

“Not yet,” said the Jinnee, enigmatically, 
and indeed it proved to be another false 
alarm, for they turned down Cannon Street 
and towards the Mansion House. 

“Perhaps you can tell me why we’re going 
through Victoria Street, and what all this 
crowd has come out for?” asked Ventimore. 
For the throng was denser than ever; the 
people surged and swayed in serried ranks 
behind the Citv police, and gazed with a 
wonder and awe that for once seemed to 
have entirely silenced the Cockney instinct of 
persiflage. 

“For what else but to do thee honour?” 
answered Fakrash. 

“What bosh!” said Horace. ‘“ They 
mistake me for the Shah or somebody—-and 
no wonder, in this get-up.” 

“Not so,” said the Jinnee. 
are familiar to them.” 

Horace glanced up at the hastily improvised 
decorations ; on one large strip of bunting 
which spanned the street he read: “* Welcome 
to the City’s most distinguished guest !” 
“They can’t mean me,” he thought; and 
then another legend caught his eye: “ Well 


seemed engrossed in his 
he said no more just 


“Thy names 
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done, Ventimore!” And an enthusiastic 
householder next door had burst into poetry 
and displayed the couplet : 

Would we had twenty more 

Like Horace Ventimore ! 

“They do mean me,” he_ exclaimed. 
“Now, Mr. Fakrash, w// you kindly 
explain what tomfoolery you’ve been up 
to now? I know you're at the bottom of 
this business.” 

It struck him that the Jinnee was slightly 
embarrassed. “Didst thou not say,” he 
replied, ‘‘ that he who should receive the 
freedom of the City from his fellow-men 
would be worthy of Bedeea-el-Jemal ? ” 

“T may have said something of the sort. 
But, good heavens, you don’t mean that you 
have contrived that Z should receive the 
freedom of the City ?” 

“Tt was the easiest affair possible,” said 
the Jinnee, but he did not attempt to meet 
Horace’s eye. 

“ Was it, though ?” said Horace, in a white 


rage. “I don’t want to be inquisitive, but I 
should like to know what I’ve done to 


deserve it?” 

“Why trouble thyself with the reason? 
Let it suffice thee that such honour is be- 
stowed upon thee.” 

By this time the chariot had crossed Cheap- 
side and was entering King Street. 

“This really won’t do!” urged Horace. 
“Tt’s not fair to me. Either I’ve done 
something, or you must have made _ the 
Corporation de/ieve I’ve done something, to 
be received like this. And, as we shall be 
in the Guildhall in a very few seconds, you 
may as well tell me what it is!” 

“ Regarding that matter,” replied the 
Jinnee, in some confusion, “I am truly as 
ignorant as thyself.” 

As he spoke they drove through some 
temporary wooden gates into the courtyard, 
where the Honourable Artillery Company 
presented arms to them, and the carriage 
drew up before a large marquee decorated 
with shields and clustered banners. 

“Well, Mr. Fakrash,” said Horace, with 
suppressed fury, as he alighted, “you have 
surpassed yourself this time. You've got 
me into a nice scrape, and you'll have to pull 
me through it as well as you can.” 

“Have no uneasiness,” said the Jinnee, 
as he accompanied his /rofégé into the 
marquee, which was brilliant with pretty 
women in smart frocks, officers in scarlet 
tunics and plumed hats, and servants in 
State liveries. Their entrance was greeted 
by a politely-subdued buzz of applause and 





























admiration, and an official, who introduced 
himself as the Prime Warden of the Candle- 
stick-makers’ Company, advanced to meet 
them. “The Lord Mayor will receive you 
in the library,” he said. “If you will have 
the kindness to follow me 

Horace followed him me- 
chanically. “I’m in for it 
now,” he thought, ‘whatever it 
is. If I can only trust Fakrash 
to back me up—but I’m hanged 
if I don’t believe he’s 
more nervous than 
I am!” 

As they came into 
the noble library of 
the Guildhall a fine 
string band struck BS 
up, and Horace, 
with the Jinnee in 
his rear, made _ his 
way through a lane 
of distinguished 
spectators towards a 
dais, on the steps 
of which, in his gold- 
trimmed robes and 
black-feathered hat, 
stood the Lord 
Mayor, with his 
sword and mace 
bearers on either 
hand, and _ behind 
him a row of beam- 
ing sheriffs. 

A truly stately and 
imposing figure did 
the Chief Magistrate 
for that particular 
year present: tall, 
dignified, with a 
lofty forehead whose polished temples 
reflected the light, an aquiline nose, and 
piercing black eyes under heavy white eye- 
brows, a frosty pink in his wrinkled cheeks, 
and a flowing silver beard with a touch of gold 
still lingering under the lower lip: he seemed 
as he stood there a worthy representative of 
the greatest and richest city in the world. 
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Horace approached the steps’ with 
an unpleasant sensation of weakness 
at the knees, and no_ sort of idea 


what he was expected to do or say when 
he arrived. 
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“THE JINNEE HAD MYSTERIOUSLY DISAPPEARED.” 


And, in his perplexity, he turned for 
support and guidance to his self-constituted 
mentor—only to discover that the Jinnee, 
whose short-sightedness and ignorance had 
planted him in his present false position, had 
mysteriously and perfidiously disappeared, 
and left him to grapple with the situation 
single-handed. 
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THIS is a tale of the mysterious power of 
articulate speech and its effect in calming 


the more or less savage breast. Mr. F. W. 
Millard, of Hoddesdon, in Hertfordshire, 


possesses a very fine tom cat. This Tom, 


Animal Actualtties. 


unhappy sparrow caught with wet wings in 
a shower goes towards Dick’s maintenance. 
And there is no positive reason to suppose 
him altogether averse from pigeon. 

But lately Dick sustained a sad shock; a 
shock that has altogether shattered his con- 
fidence in dealing with birds. A neighbour 
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BEAUTIFUL. 


whose name is Dick, is lord of a fine tract 
of surrounding gardens and partial to poultry. 
His master’s cocks and hens he spares, 
having a proper fear of his master, but any 


keeps a parrot, which is sufficiently tame to 
be let loose occasionally, and sufficiently well- 
educated to proclaim its freedom by voluble 
and extremely distinct talk. Dick was start- 
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ing on an ornithological expedition, when 
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AMAZEMENT, 


He retreated. Polly showered shrill abuse 


suddenly the parrot alighted ona fence before after him, and he retreated farther still. 


his eyes. Here was a gorgeous prize, almost 
within Dick’s mouth. Red beak, green wings 


Could he believe his ears? What terrible 
creature was this, that talked like a man? 
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beautiful, and no doubt as toothsome as 
Dick crouched and crept. 


handsome. 
Polly was watch- 
ing from the 
corner of her eye, 
and, just as Dick 
stiffened for the 
spring, bawled 
aloud in his face, 
“That's right! 
Come along !” 
Poor Dick was 
struck as by an 
electric shock. 





RETREAT. 


Never again did Dick make an attempt on 


But Polly ; but, now that he has gained sufficient 

















REVERENCE. 


confidence, _ sits 
reverently below 
the parrot, quiet 
and awe- struck, 
listening. After 
each perform- 
ance Dick re- 
pairs to a corner, 
and thinks. It 
is conjectured 
that he is taking 
lessons. 
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By JosepH HORNER. 


Illustrated by Photos. kindly lent by Mr. C. E. Stromeyer, Chief Engineer the Manchester 


HE explosions of steam boilers 
are, happily, now more rare 
in proportion to the number 
in use than they were a gene- 
ration since. ‘The reason is 
that such explosions may now 
involve the owners of the boilers in a heavy 
pecuniary loss, over and above that due to 
the damage to their property. A Board of 
Trade Commissioner—Mr. Howard Smith 

is invested with the power to hold an 
inquiry into the causes of boiler explosions. 
He has plenary authority to assess damages 
towards the costs of the Court, and woe be 
to any boiler-owner to whom culpable neglect 
is brought home. ‘These inquiries are of a 
most searching character, and much expert 
evidence is often called. It may also be 
mentioned, by the way, that there are com- 
paratively few cases of boiler explosions in 
which some degree of wilful negligence is 
not proved. But it is not always possible to 
fix the responsibility on the right person or 
persons. Not infrequently, too, the culpable 
man is killed. 

The insurance companies cannot compel 
proprietors to carry out the suggestions made 
by their inspectors, but it goes hard with the 
proprietors when evidence of neglect to 
adopt such suggestions is proved before the 
Commissioner. In one case a boiler insur- 
ance company was fined £50 for neglecting 
to use sufficiently strong and explicit con- 
demnatory language to the proprietors in 
reference to a boiler of theirs which exploded 
while insured with the company. 

The Manchester Steam Users’ Association 
was the pioneer in boiler insurance, and it 
was due to the persistent efforts of the late 
Mr. Lavington Fletcher, the chief engineer 
of the association, that the Boiler Explosions 
Act was carried. Now, with proper inspec- 
tion, there is, practically, no risk of a serious 
explosion occurring. 

There is now, therefore, no mystery at all 
about boiler explosions. Previous to the 
formation of the various insurance societies, 
and the passing of the Boiler Explosions Act 
in 1882, all kinds of mysterious agencies were 
invoked to account for these disasters. It is 
now well known, however, that any explosion 
is traceable to some very matter-of-fact cause 
or causes. There is a specific reason for 
each. But all, however numerous and varied 
in character, may be included under one or 





Steam Users’ Assoctation. 








more of three heads, namely: bad design, 
bad construction, or bad working. Into the 
technical details of these we shall not enter. 
But they are all preventible, all inexcusable. 
If proof were asked, it is sufficient to instance 
the fact that while about 20,000 locomotive 
boilers, which are the hardest worked of any, 
are in use daily through the kingdom, 
explosions of such are now practically un- 
known. ‘The explanation is that they are 
well designed, well made, well tended, and 


are withdrawn from service before they 
become unsafe. 
Steam boilers offer in some _ respects 


analogies to human organisms. ‘They have 
their lives to live; are subject to weakness, 
diseases, and certain death; which death 
may come either in the course of natural 
decay, by the ravages of chronic or acute 
disease, or by accident. Their lives are 
insured in many cases, but the policy, unlike 
those on human lives, will in most cases 
never have to be paid, since it is an accident 
policy only. 

In short, steam boilers are subjected to so 
many ills that there is a class of men—the 
boiler inspectors— whose lives are spent in 
diagnosing their complaints: testing, sound- 
ing, peering and prying within and without, 
visiting their patients two or three times in 
the course of a year, and reporting on their 
condition. Another class of men is occupied 
in analyzing the waters with which boilers 
are supplied, and in preparing antidotes to 
counteract the evil effects of incessant drink- 
ing of bad water. 

In among sooty flues and _ furnaces, 
through water spaces, with lamp, candle, 
and hammer ; with good eyes, sharpened by 
experience, and which can detect hidden 
faults that no ordinary observer would note, 
the boiler inspector pursues his diagnosis. 
It is a hard and thankless task at best, and, 
strangely enough, the greatest obstacles of 
all are not found in the hard work of inspect- 
ing the boilers, nor in having to satisfy and 
please his superintendent, but too often in 
the owners of boilers, who frequently grudge 
the outlay which is the price of safety. 


These, instead of aiding the work of the 
inspector, sometimes put obstacles in his 
way. 

When a boiler does burst the effects are 
terrific, as disastrous as the damage inflicted 
Plates of iron or steel 


by a park of artillery. 
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from three-eighths to five-eighths of an inch 
thick are rent and twisted like paper, and 
sent flying scores or hundreds of yards away, 
dealing mutilation and death in their course, 
and wrecking adjacent buildings. Volumes 
of steam and water, hotter by many degrees 
than that which boils in an open vessel on 
the fire, doom those who escape the flying 
fragments to torture and a death even more 
awful. The harrowing scene which meets 
the eyes of the rescuers immediately after 
such a catastrophe, and before the dead and 
injured are removed, is one over which a veil 
must be drawn. 

Yet inspectors test steam-boilers at a 
pressure which is very high—always higher 
than that at which they are intended to be 
worked—generally from 30 to 50 per cent. 
more. Boilers have sometimes exploded at 
a lower pressure than that at which they had 


been previously tested. When boilers yield 


Redcar Iron Works, in Yorkshire, on the 
evening of the 14th June, 1895, a photo- 
graph of which is here reproduced. Out of a 
range of fifteen boilers which were used to 
supply steam to the blast and other engines, 
twelve burst, killing three men, and injuring 
seventeen others, of whom eight died sub- 
sequently. Showers of bricks and dirt rained 
over the place; the men who were at the 
furnaces were enveloped in a deluge of boil- 
ing water and steam ; while, to add to the 
horror, some who fled had to run over pig 
beds of red-hot iron. Some too were nearly 
bereft of their clothes. 

Of the boilers, some parts weighing several 
tons—one being roft. long—were carried two 
hundred and fifty yards away. Portions Soft. 
long were hurled into a field, in which they 
dug deep trenches. A tank locomotive close 
by was embedded in aééris up to the foot- 
plate, and stripped of the fittings in the cab. 








From a Photo. by J. E. Hoggard, Coathaum, Redcar. 


under test, as they sometimes do, they do 
not explode with violence, and no damage 
is inflicted to those standing by. The 
difference is due to this—that the inspector’s 
test is made under water pressure, but a 
boiler explosion occurs under steam pressure. 

The following paragraphs relate to some of 
the most remarkable and disastrous explosions 
which are on record, briefly noting the 
reasons of their occurrence. 

The most terrible boiler explosion which 


has ever occurred in England was that at the 
Vol. xx.—t. 


A large crane capable of lifting six tons was 
smashed to pieces. Shops a hundred and 
fifty yards away from the boilers had their 
windows broken and roofs riddled. 

These terrible explosions were due to the 
overheating of the first boiler, which, burst- 
ing, then started the series. The boilers 
were of a class which has long been dis- 
trusted—the egg-ended type— externally fired ; 
which is peculiarly liable because of its great 
length to unequal expansion at top and 
bottom, if the latter part becomes overheated. 
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EXPLOSION OF A LOCOMOTIVE AT SIMPASTURE JUNCTION, MAY 10, 1867. 


When two or more boilers thus burst 
simultaneously, the term “ compound explo- 
sion” is applied. It does not mean that the 
explosions occur at the same instant, but 
that one boiler bursting inflicts injuries upon 
one adjacent, dislodging it from its seat, and 
starting a rent which results in its explosion, 
similar effects being communicated to other 
On one occasion five boilers burst 
This was in April, 
Iron Works, near 


boilers. 
thus simultaneously. 
1863, at Moss _End 
Glasgow. 

The two ends of the locomotive in ‘the 
illustration above was a sight presented 
at Simpasture Junction, Darlington, on May 
roth, 1867. ‘The engine belonged to the 
North-Eastern Railway Company, and at 
the time of the explosion was attached to 
a mineral 'train 


On June oth, 
1869, a particularly 
shocking explosion 
occurred at Bing- 
ley, Yorkshire, at 
the works of 
Messrs. J. Town 
and Sons’ bobbin 
turnery. The 
works were situated 
at the rear of the 
National School, 
and eight little 
children who were 
at play at the 
time were killed, 
besides several 
work-people. Mr. 
Fletcher, of the 
Manchester Steam Users’ Association, stated 
before the coroner that he had found the 
bottom plates no thicker than paper! The 
accompanying picture shows the scene of the 
disaster. The proprietors were “ censured ” 
only ! 

The fearful wreck seen on the next page 
occurred at Ashley Lane, Manchester, on 
December 23rd, 1867, at the dye-works of 
Messrs. Chapman and Hollands. Portions of 
the boiler—a Cornish one, 18ft. long by 6ft. in 
diameter—are seen amidst. the ruins of the 
works, which it utterly demolished. Six poor 
fellows were killed, not by scalding, but by 
the fall of the buildings. The coroner’s 
verdict was “ Accidental death,” but the jury 
found that great neglect was attributable to 
the employers. Something more severe 





standing on a sid 
ing near the junc 
tion. The driver 
was underneath 
oiling the eccen 
trics when the 
boiler barrel (Z¢., 
the long cylin 
drical portion that 
the fur 
the rear 
smoke 


connects 
nace at 

with the 
box under the 
chimney) burst, 
being ripped into 
many fragments, 
which crumpled 
like paper. The 
driver was blown to 
pieces and the fire- 


man badly scalded. 


git 





THE BINGLEY EXPLOSION, JUNE 9, 1869. 





BOILER 


THE EXPLOSION AT ASHLEY LANE, 


would have been meted out had such a thing 
happened in these days of Board of Trade 


inquiries. For the boiler had been shame- 


fully neglected, and the bottom plates which 


had rested on the brickwork were found no 
thicker than brown paper throughout nearly 
their entire length. Such gross cases of 
neglect as these helped to hasten legis 
lation for dealing with boiler 
explosions. 

Ihe utter wreck here seen 
occurred at Messrs. Strong 
and Sons’ Iron Foundry, 





THE DUBLIN EXPLOSION, APRIL 27, 1878. 


EXPLOSIONS. 
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MANCHESTER, DECEMBER 23, 1367. 


Hammond Lane, Dublin, on April 27th, 
1878. Fourteen lives were sacrificed, in- 
cluding those of several persons who were 
not in the employ of the firm, and fourteen 
were injured. ‘The first portion of the boiler 
was shot right across Hammond Lane, and 
lodged against the doorway of a house oppo- 
site. The rupture started from a plate at 
the bottom, which had been corroded to 
less than a thirty-second of an inch in 
thickness. The boiler, a Cornish one, 
measured more than 2oft. in length and over 
6ft. in diameter, but only a piece of bent 
plate is seen re- 
maining amid the 
wreck. Want of 
inspection was 
responsible for 
this heavily fatal 
catastrophe. 
The ragged- 
looking half of a 
boiler-plate seen 
on the following 
page has a tragic 
history. It formed 
a portion of one 
end of a boiler 
that killed six 
persons, includ- 
ing the senior 
partner of the 
firm to whom it 
belonged. This 
happened on 
October 9th, 
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From a Photo by E. Greaves, Halifax 


1879, at the works of Messrs. Balme and 
Pritchard, of Halifax. The steam pressure 
was only 45lb. to the square inch, yet the 
boiler was carried bodily to a distance of 
102ft. through a workshop, spreading ruin in 
its course, and was only stopped by striking 
the angle of a house. The plate was not 
properly stayed, the owners had put difficul 
ties in the way of 
inspection, and, as 
a matter of fact, 
nearly four and a 
half years had 
elapsed since the 
interior had been 
inspected ! 

The boiler seen 
in the illustration 
on this page found 
that resting - place 

a room on the 
upper-floor of a 


public-house into 
which it crashed 
through the roof 


after a journey 
of fifty yards. The 
injury to the boiler 
itself is invisible, 
being internal, and 
consisting of a 
rupture of the 
crown of the fire- 
box. Fortunately 


no one was killed. 










BOILER-PLATE FROM THE HALIFAX EXPLOSION, OCTOBER 9, 1879. 


THE BURNLEY EXPLOSION, MARCH 4, 1892. 
“THE CROSS KEYS INN,” HAVING ENTERED THROUGH THE ROOF. 


But the owner had to pay £50 
into court, for this happened 
so recently as March 4th, 1892, 
and the Commissioners of the 
Board of ‘Trade adjudicated 
upon it. The boiler had a 
chequered history typical of 
many others, having changed 
owners several times, including 
those of second-hand brokers. 
A boiler insurance company 
had warned the owner in 
present possession that it was 
unsafe, but no notice was taken, 
with the result that it went 
through the roof of its house. 
It was a serious case, and the 
fine inflicted was properly made 
heavy. 

On the morning of the 8th 
= of May, 1886, the boiler of a 
“=! tug, Zhe Rifleman, blew up in 
Cardiff Harbour. The crew, 
comprising four men and a 
boy, were all killed. It is supposed they 
were standing round the boiler, warming 
themselves. The bodies of the four men 
were carried into the air, and alighted on 
the head of the pier, one at a distance of 
fifty yards. The violence of the explosion 
wrecked the vessel, so that she sank imme- 
diately ; and a pilot, who was in the fore 
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EXPLOSION ON BOARD “ 


Photo. by| 


cabin at the time, was picked up from the 
water unconscious. The shell of the boiler 
was shot to a great length, and dropped at a 
distance of three hundred yards on the stern 
of an Italian ship, killing a man who was stand- 
ing at the wheel. The captain of a tug was also 
struck by the débris, and had, in conse- 
quence, several ribs broken. It came out at 
the inquest that the safety-valve had been 
held down with a pin! Had the engine- 
man survived he 





THE RIFLEMAN,” CARDIFF, MAY 8, 1886, 


may produce a 
rent in the hull 
sufficiently large 
to sink a steamer 
before boats could 
be got out. 

On the after- 
noon of Saturday, 
February 16th, 
1895, a terrible 
explosion of the 
boiler of an agri- 
cultural engine 
occurred at Manor 
Farm, Yeovilton, 
in Somersetshire. 
The engine had 
been working — 
doing thrashing 
all day. About 
four in the after- 
noon, some of 
the farm hands 
having gone 
home, others 
were sitting round 
the engine to eat, 
the weather being cold, when the boiler ex- 
ploded. The driver, Hann, was blown into 
a rick close by, which immediately caught 
fire, and the man was charred to death, his 
skeleton only being recovered later. Another 
man, Perry, was mutilated so terribly as to 
be scarcely recognisable. Other men suf- 
fered from scalds and broken limbs. 

The force of the explosion was such that 
the engine, which weighed about three tons, 


[Collins. 





would have been 
indicted for man- 
slaughter. 

An explosion of 
this kind suggests 
one possible ex- 
planation of the 
steam 
vessels the loss of 
which has never 
been accounted 
for. It is reason- 
able to suppose, 
in the absence of 
direct evidence, 
that a very violent 
explosion of one 
or more boilers 

and there are 
several on board 
steamers — 


record of 


large Photo. by) 





EXPLOSION OF A TRACTION ENGINE AT YEOVILTON, FEBRUARY 16, 1895. 








(J. Chaffin. 
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was lifted in the air, and carried to a dis- 
tance of twenty-six yards. Perry’s hat was 
picked up a hundred yards away ; fragments of 
the engine were thrown about ; the fire was 
scattered—,setting fire to ricks in the vicinity; 
and the local fire brigade only extinguished 
the flames after much damage had been 
done. In this case the engine was about 
thirty years old. It had no gauge to register 
pressure, the fire-box 
was badly corroded, 
and it appeared as if 
the safety-valve had 
been screwed down, 
to increase pressure. 

One of the prin- 
cipal methods by 
which boilers have 
been. tested is by 
working them to 
destruction, and ob 
serving their beha- 
viour. This is almost 
invariably done under 
water pressure. But 
in one series of ex- 
periments in America 
boilers were tested 
under steam pressure, 
and the actual explo- 
sion of one of these 
was witnessed by a 
large number of per- 
The _ boilers 
were set in a ravine, 
and the pressure 
gauges were brought 
behind a bomb-proof 
structure only 3ft. away. In one of these 
experiments the steam pressure mounted up 
in eleven minutes from 3olb. to 5olb., and two 
minutes afterwards the explosion occurred. 
One portion, weighing about three tons, was 
hurled to a great height in the air, and fell 
at 45oft. away from the original position of 
the boiler. 

The explosions of kitchen boilers are 
responsible for the loss of several lives and 
the destruction of much property, whenever 
a hard winter, occurs. In the hard weather 
of February, 1895, there were four such 
explosions in one day, the 7th ; on the next 
day nine boilers burst; on the next, four 
more. By the middle of that month six 
people had lost their lives and thirty-four 
had been injured. In the winter previous, 
during two short frosts, nineteen persons 
were killed and fifty-four injured. Explo- 


sons. 


EXPLOSION OF A HOT-WATER BOTTLE, MARCH 31, 1867. 


sions of this character are due to stupidity 
or carelessness. The simple and sufficient 
remedy is, never to let the water become 
quite cold in hard weather, and this can be 
insured by banking the fire at night. 

The broken kitchen range seen on this 
page has a tragic history of one life lost and 
two persons seriously injured, and caused by 
a simple hot-water bottle of earthenware. It 
occurred on the 31st 
of March, 1867, at 
the house of Mr. 
Thomas Manton, 
Leicester. The bottle, 
of about a quart 
capacity, was used as 
a bed-warmer. In- 
stead of filling it in 
the proper way with 
ot water, it was filled 
with cold, and 
corked, and the cork 
tied securely with a 
wax-end, such as 
shoemakers use, and 
so put into the oven 
of the kitchen range ! 
Of course, an explo- 
sion occurred, as 
steam was generated, 
and with the cork 
tied in. The burst- 
ing bottle broke off 
the corner of the 
oven door, and the 
fragments were shot 
into the room with 
the results named, 
the life lost being that of a child. 

As many of the readers of THE STRAND 
are owners of boilers, we may remark that 
the Board of Trade Commissioners never 
accept ignorance as an excuse for neglecting 
to take proper measures to insure that a 
boiler is being worked under safe conditions. 
Their decision is: “That if a person, for the 
purpose of his business, chooses to use steam 
appliances which, if neglected, become a 
source of very grave danger, not only to him- 
self, but to others, he must, in the event of 
an explosion, be taken to have known that it 
was his duty to ascertain that they were kept 
in good condition ; and, further, that if he 
was not able to ascertain this himself, it was 
his duty to have called in a competent person 
from time to time to examine the boiler, to 
ascertain if it was fit to be worked at the 
pressure required.” 





The Derelict “ Neptune.” 


By MorGaAn 


CROSS the Atlantic Ocean 
from the Gulf of Guinea to 
Cape St. Roque moves a great 
body of water—- the Main 
Equatorial Current — which 
can be considered the motive 
power, or mainspring, of the whole Atlantic 
current system, as it obtains its motion 
directly from the ever-acting push of the 
trade-winds. At Cape St. Roque this broad 
current splits into two parts, one turning 
north, the other south. The northern part 
contracts, increases its speed, and, passing 
up the northern coast of South America as 
the Guiana Current, enters through the 
Caribbean Sea into the Gulf of Mexico, 
where it circles around to the northward ; 
then, coloured a deep blue from the fine 
river silt of the Mississippi, and heated from 
its long surface exposure under a tropical 
sun to an average temperature of 80deg., it 
emerges into the Florida Channel as the 
Gulf Stream. 
From here it travels north-east, following 
the trend of the coast-line, until, off Cape 
Hatteras, it splits into three divisions, one of 


which, the westernmost, keeps on to lose its 


warmth and life in Baffin’s Bay. Another 
impinges on the Hebrides, and is no more 
recognisable as a current; and the third, 
the eastern and largest part of the divided 
stream, makes a wide sweep to the east and 
south, inclosing the Azores and the dead- 
water called the Sargasso Sea, then, as the 
African Current, runs down the coast until, 
just below the Canary Isles, it merges into 
the Lesser Equatorial Current, which, parallel 
to the parent stream, and separated from it 
by a narrow band of back-water, travels west 
and filters through the West Indies, making 
puzzling combinations with the tides, and 
finally bearing so heavily on the young Gulf 
Stream as to give to it the sharp turn to the 
northward through the Florida Channel. 

In the South Atlantic the portion of the 
Main Equatorial Current split off by Cape 
St. Roque and directed south leaves the 
coast at Cape Frio, and at the latitude of the 
River Plate assumes a due easterly direction, 
and crosses the ocean as the Southern Con- 
necting Current. At the Cape of Good 
Hope it meets the cold, north-easterly Cape 
Horn Current, and with it passes up the 
coast of Africa to join the Equatorial Current 
at the starting-point in the Gulf of Guinea, 
the whole constituting a circulatory system of 


ROBERTSON. 


oceah rivers, of speed value varying from 
eighteen to ninety miles a day. 

On a bright morning in November, 1894, 
a curious-looking craft floated into the branch 
current which, skirting Cuba, flows westward 
through the Bahama Channel. A man 
standing on the highest of two points, in- 
closing a small bay near Cape Maisi, after a 
critical examination through a telescope, dis- 
appeared from the rocks, and in a few 
moments a light boat, of the model used by 
whalers, emerged from the mouth of the bay, 
containing this man and another. In the 
boat besides was a coil of rope. 

The one who had inspected the craft from 
the rocks was a tall young fellow, dressed in 
flannel shirt and trousers, the latter held in 
place by a cartridge-belt, such as is used by 
the American cowboy. ‘To this was hung a 
heavy revolver. On his head was a broad- 
brimmed cork helmet, much soiled, and re- 
sembling in shape the Mexican sombrero. 
Beneath this head-gear was a mass of brown 
hair, which showed a non-acquaintance with 
barbers for, perhaps, months, and under this 
hair a sun-tanned face, lighted by serious 
grey eyes. The most noticeable feature of 
this face was the extreme arching of the eye- 
brows—a never-failing index of the highest 
form of moral courage. It was a face that 
would please. The face of the other was 
equally pleasing in its way. It was red, 
round, and jolly, with twinkling eyes, the 
whole borrowing a certain dignity from 
closely-cut white hair and moustaches. The 
man was about fifty, and armed like the 
other. 

“What do you want of pistols, Boston?” 
he said to the younger man. “One might 
think this an old-fashioned, piratical cutting- 
out.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Doc. It’s best to 
have them. That hulk may be full of 
Spaniards, and the whole thing nothing but 
a trick to draw us out. But she looks like a 
derelict. I don’t see how she got into this 
channel unless she drifted up past Cape 
Maisi from the southward, having come in 
with the Guiana Current. It’s all rocks and 
shoals to the eastward.” 

The boat, under the impulse of their oars, 
soon passed the fringing reef and came in 
sight of the strange craft, which lay about a 
mile east and half a mile off shore. “ You 
see,” resumed the younger man, called 
Boston, “ there’s a back-water inside Point 
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Mulas, and if she gets into it she may come 
ashore right here.” 

“Where we can loot her. Nice business 
for a respectable practitioner like me to be 
engaged in! Doctor Bryce, of Havana, 
consorting with Fenians from Canada, exiled 
German Socialists, Cuban horse thieves who 
would be hung in a week if they went to 
Texas, and a long-legged sailor man who calls 
himself a retired naval officer, but who looks 
like a pirate; and all shouting for Cuda 
Libre! Cuba Libre! It’s plunder you want.” 

“But none of us ever manufactured 
dynamite,” answered Boston, with a grin. 
“How long did they have you in Moro 
Castle, Doc ?” 


“Eight months,” snapped the doctor, his 


“THERE WAS NO SIGN OF LIFE ABOARD; HER SPARS WERE GONE, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF 


face clouding. “Eight months in that rat- 
hole, with the loss of my property and practice 
all for devotion to science. I was on the 
brink of the most important and beneficent 
discovery in explosives the world ever dreamt 
of. Yes, sir, ’twould have made me famous 
and stopped all warfare.” 

“The captain told me this morning that 
he'd heard from Marti,” said Boston, after an 
interval. ‘Good news, he said; but that’s 
all I learned. Maybe it’s from Gomez. If 
he'll only take hold again we can chase the 
Spanish off the island now. Then we'll put 
some of your stuff under Moro and lift it off 
the earth.” 

In a short time details of the craft ahead, 
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hitherto hidden by distance, began to show. 
There was no sign of life aboard; her spars 
were gone, with the exception of the fore- 
mast, broken at. the hounds, and she seemed 
to be of about a thousand tons burden; 
coloured a mixed brown and dingy grey, 
which, as they drew near, was shown as the 
action of iron rust on black and lead-coloured 
paint. Here and there were outlines of 
painted ports. Under the stump of a shattered 
bowsprit projected from between bluff bows 
a weather-worn figure-head, representing the 
god of the sea. Above, on the bows, were 
wooden-stocked anchors stowed inboard, and 
aft on the quarters were iron davits with blocks 
intact—but no falls. In a few of the dead- 


eyes in the channels could be seen frayed 
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rope-yarns, rotten with age, and, with the 
stump of the foremast, the wooden stocks of 
the anchors, and the teak-wood rail, of a 
bleached grey colour. On the round stern, 
as they pulled under it, they spelled, in raised 
letters, flecked here and there with dis- 
coloured gilt, the name “ Nep/une, of 
London.” Unkempt and forsaken, she had 
come in from the mysterious sea to tell her 
story. 

They climbed the channels, fastened the 
painter, and peered over the rail. There 
was no one in sight, and they sprang down, 
finding themselves on a deck that was soft 
and spongy with time and weather. 

“She’s an old tub,” said Boston, scanning 
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the grey fabric fore and aft; “one of the 
first iron ships built, I should think. They 
housed the crew under the t’gallant fore- 
castle. See the doors forward, there? And 
she has a full-decked cabin—that’s old style. 
Hatches are all battened down, but I doubt 
if this tarpaulin holds water.” He stepped 
on the main hatch, brought his weight on 
the ball of one foot, and turned around. 
The canvas crunibled to threads, showing 
the wood beneath. “Let’s go below. If 
there were any Spaniards here they’d have 
shown themselves before this.” The cabin 
doors were latched but not locked, and they 
opened them. 

“Hold on,” said the doctor; “this cabin 
may have been closed for years, and generated 
poisonous gases. Open that upper door, 
Boston.” 

Boston ran up the shaky poop-ladder and 
opened the companion-way above, which let 
a stream of the fresh morning air and sun- 
shine into the cabin; then, after a moment 
or two, descended and joined the other, who 
entered from the main deck. ‘They were in 
an ordinary ship’s cabin, surrounded by 
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state-rooms, and with the usual 
swinging lamp and tray; but 
the table, chairs, and floor were 
covered with fine dust. 

“Where the deuce do you 
get so much dust at sea?” 
coughed the doctor. 

“ Nobody knows, Doc. Let’s 
hunt for the manifest and the 
articles. This must have been 
the skipper’s room.” They 
entered the largest state-room, 
and Boston opened an old- 
fashioned desk. Among the 
discoloured documents it con- 
tained he took out one and 
handed it to the doctor. 
“ Articles,” he said; “look at 
it.” Soon he took out another. 
“T’ve got it. Now we'll find 
what she has in her hold, and 
if it’s worth bothering about.” 

“Great Scot!” exclaimed the 
doctor; “this paper is dated 
1844, fifty years ago.” Boston 
looked over his shoulder. 

“That’s so; she signed her 
crew at Boston, too. Where 
has she been all this time? 
Let’s see this one.” 

The manifest was short, and 
stated that her cargo was 
3,000 barrels of lime, 8,000 
kids of tallow, and 2,500 carboys of acid, 
1,700 of which were sulphuric, the rest of 
nitric acid. “That cargo won’t be much 
good to us, Doc. I’d hoped to find some- 
thing we could use.  Let’s find the log- 
book, and see what happened to her.” 
Boston rummaged what seemed to be the 
first mate’s room. “ Plenty of duds here,” 
he said; “but they’re ready to fall to 
pieces. Here’s the log.” 

He returned with the book, and, seated at 
the dusty table, they turned the yellow leaves. 
“First departure, Highland Light, March 
roth, 1844,” read Boston. “ We'll look in 
the remarks column.” 

Nothing but the ordinary incidents of a 
voyage were found until they reached the 
date June 1st, when entry was made of the 
ship being “caught aback” and dismasted 
off the Cape of Good Hope in a sudden 
gale. Then followed daily “remarks” of 
the south-easterly drift of the ship, the 
extreme cold (which, with the continuance 
of the bad weather, prevented them from 
saving the wreck with jury-masts), and the 
fact that no sails were sighted. 
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June 6th told of her being locked in soft, 
slushy ice, and still being pressed southward 
by the never-ending gale; June roth said 
that the ice was hard, and on June 15th was 
the terrible entry: “ Fire in the hold.” 

On June 16th was entered this: “ Kept 
hatches battened down and stopped all air- 
holes, but the deck is too hot to stand on, 
and getting hotter. Crew insist on lowering 
the boats and pulling them northward over 
the ice to open water in hopes of being 
picked up. Good-bye.” In the position 
columns of this date the latitude was given 
as 62-44 S. and the longitude as 30-50 E. 
There were no more entries. 

“What tragedy does this tell of?” said 
the doctor. “They left this ship in the ice 
fifty years ago. Who can tell if they were 
saved ?” 

“Who, indeed?” said Boston. “The 
mate hadn’t much hope. He said ‘Good- 
bye.’ But one thing is certain: we are the 
first to board her since. I take it she stayed 
down there in the ice until she drifted 
around the Pole, and thawed out where 
she could catch the Cape Horn Current, 
which took her up to the Hope. Then she 
came up with the South African Current till 
she got into the Equatorial drift ; then west, 
and up with the Guiana Current into the 
Caribbean Sea to the southward of us, and 
this morning the flood tide brought her 
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It isn’t a question of winds ; 
they’re too variable. It’s currents, though it 
may have taken her years to get here. But 
the surprising part of it is that she hasn't 
been boarded. Let’s look in the hold and 
see what the fire has done.” 

When they boarded the hulk the sky, 
with the exception of a filmy haze over- 
hanging the eastern end of the island, was 
clear. Now, as they emerged from the cabin, 
this haze had solidified and was coming—one 
of the black and vicious squalls of the West 
India seas. 

“No man can tell what wind there is in 
them,” remarked Boston, as he viewed it. 
“But it’s pretty close to the water, and 
dropping rain. Hold on, there, Doc! Stay 
aboard. We couldn’t pull ashore in the 
teeth of it.” The doctor had made a spas- 
modic leap to the rail. “If the anchor 
chains were shackled on, we might drop one 
of the hooks and hold her, but it’s two hours’ 
‘vork for a full crew.” 

“ But we're likely to be blown away, aren’t 
we ?” asked the doctor. 

“Not far. I don’t think it'll last long. 
We'll make the boat fast astern and get out 
of the wet.” They did so, and entered the 
cabin. Soon the squall, coming with a shock 
like a solid blow, struck the hulk broadside 
to and careened her. From the cabin-door 
they watched the nearly horizontal rain as 


through. 














it swished across the deck, and listened to 
the screaming of the wind, which prevented 
all conversation. Silently they waited—one 
hour—two hours—then Boston said: “ This 
is getting serious. It’s no squall. [If it 
wasn’t so late in the season Id call it a 
hurricane. I’m going on deck.” 

He climbed the companion-way stairs to 
the poop, and shut the scuttle behind him, 
for the rain was flooding the cabin; then 
looked around. The shore and horizon were 
hidden by a dense wall of grey, which seemed 
not a hundred feet away. From to wind- 
ward this wall was detaching great waves or 
sheets of almost solid water, which bom- 
barded the ship in successive blows, to be 
then lost in the grey whirl to leeward. Over- 
head was the same dismal hue, marked by 
hurrying masses of darker cloud, and below 
was a sea of froth, white and flat; for no 
waves could raise their heads in that wind. 
Drenched to the skin, he tried the wheel and 
found it free in its movements. In front of 
it was a substantial binnacle, and within a 
compass, which, though sluggish, as from a 
well-worn pivot, was practically in good con- 
dition. “Blowing us about nor’-west by 
west,” he muttered, as he looked at it, 
“straight up the coast. It’s better than 
the beach in this weather, but may land us 
in Havana.” He examined the boat. It 
was full of water, and tailing to windward, 
held by its painter. Making sure that this 
was fast, hé went down. 

“ Doc,” he said, as he squeezed the water 
from his limp cork helmet and flattened it 
on the table, “have you any objections to 
being rescued by some craft going into 
Havana?” 

“| have—decided objections.” 

“So have 1; but this wind is blowing us 
there—sideways. Now, such a blow as this, 
at this time of year, will last three days at 
least, and I’ve an idea that it'll haul gradually 
to the south toward the end of it. Where’ll 
we be then? Either piled up on one of the 
Bahama cays or interviewed by the Spaniards. 
Now, I’ve been thinking of a scheme on 
deck. We can’t get back to camp for a 
while —that’s settled. This iron hull is 
worth something, and if we can take her into 
an American port we can claim salvage. 
Key West is the nearest, but Fernandina 
is the surest. We've got a stump of a fore- 
mast and a rudder and a compass. If we 


can get some kind of sail up forward and 
bring her ‘fore the wind, we can steer any 
course within thirty degrees of the wind 
line.” 
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“ But I can’t steer. 


And how long will 
this voyage take? What will we eat?” 

“ Yes, you can steer; good enough. And, 
of course, it depends on food, and water, 
too. We'd better catch some of this that’s 
going to waste.” 

In what had been the steward’s store-room 
they found a harness-cask with bones and a 
dry dust in the bottom. “It’s salt meat, I 
suppose,” said the doctor, “reduced to its 
elements.” With the handles of their pistols 
they carefully hammered down the rusty 
hoops over the shrunken staves, which were 
well preserved by the brine they had once 
held, and, taking it out on deck, cleaned it 
thoroughly under the scuppers—or drain- 
holes—of the poop, and let it stand under 
the stream of water to swell and sweeten 
itself. 

“If we find more casks we'll catch some 
more,” said Boston ; “but that will last us 
two weeks. Now we'll hunt for her stores. 
I’ve eaten salt horse twenty years old, but 
I can’t vouch for what we may find here.” 
They examined all the rooms adjacent to the 
cabin, but found nothing. 

“Where’s the lazarette in this kind of a 
ship?” asked Boston. “The cabin runs 
right aft to the stern. It must be below us.” 
He found that the carpet was not tacked to 
the floor, and, raising the after-end, discovered 
a hatch, or trap-door, which he lifted. Below, 
when their eyes were accustomed to the dark- 
ness, they saw boxes and barrels—all covered 
with the same fine dust which filled the 
cabin. 

“Don’t go down there yet, Boston,” said 
the doctor. “It may be full of carbonic 
acid gas. She’s been afire, you know. Wait.” 
He tore a strip from some bedding in one of 
the rooms, and, lighting one end by means 
of a flint and steel which he carried, lowered 
the smouldering rag until it rested on the pile 
below. It did not go out. 

“Safe enough, Boston,” he remarked. 
“ But you go down ; you’re younger.” 

Boston smiled and sprang down on the 
pile, from which he passed up a_ box. 
“ Looks like tinned stuff, Doc. Open it, and 
I'll look over here.” 

The doctor smashed the box with his foot, 
and found, as the other had thought, that it 
contained cylindrical cans; but the labels 
were faded with age. Opening one with his 
jack-knife, he tasted the contents. It was a 
mixture of meat and a fluid, called by sailors 
“soup and bully,” and as fresh and sweet as 
though canned the day before. 

“We're all right, Boston,” he called down 
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“ Here’s as good a dish as I’ve 
tasted for months. Ready cooked, too.” 
Boston soon appeared. “ There’s some 
beef or pork barrels over in the wing,” he 
said, “and plenty of this canned stuff. I 
don’t know what good the salt meat is. The 
barrels seem tight, but we won't need to 
broach one for a while. There’s a bag of 
coffee—gone to dust, and some hard bread 


the hatch. 


that isn’t fit to eat; but this'll do.” He 
picked up the open can. 
“Boston,” said the doctor, “if those 


barrels contain meat, we'll find it cooked— 
boiled in its own brine, like this.” 

“Tsn’t it strange,” said Boston, as he 
tasted the contents of the can, “that this 
stuff should keep so long?” 

“Not at all. It was cooked thoroughly 
by the heat, and then frozen. If your 
barrels haven’t burst from the expansion of 
the brine under the heat or cold, you'll find 
the meat just as good.” 

“ But rather salty, if I’m a judge of salt 


horse. Now, where’s the sail-locker? We 
want a sail on that foremast. It must be 
forward.” 

In the forecastle they found - sailors’ 


chests and clothing in all stages of ruin, 
but none of the spare sails that ships 
carry. In the boatswain’s locker, in one 
+ 
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corner of the fore- 
castle, however, 
they found some 
iron-strapped 
blocks in fairly 
good condition, 
which Boston 
noted. Then they 
opened the main 
hatch, and dis- 
covered a mixed 
pile of boxes, some 
showing protruding 
necks of large bot- 
tles, or carboys, 
others nothing but 
the circular open- 
ing. Here and 
there in the tangled 
heap were sections 
of canvas sails 

rolled and unrolled, 
but all yellow and 


worthless. They 
closed the hatch 
and returned to the 
cabin. 


“They stowed 

their spare canvas 

in the ’tween-deck on top of the cargo,” said 
Boston; “and the carboys——” 

* And the carboys burst from the heat and 
ruined the sails,” broke in the doctor. “ But 
another question is, what became of that 
acid ?” 

“Tf it’s not in the ’tween-deck yet, it must 
be in the hold—leaked through the hatches.” 

“] hope it hasn’t reached the iron in the 
hull, Boston, my boy. It takes a long time 
for cold acids to act on iron after the first 
oxidation, but in fifty years mixed nitric and 
sulphuric will do lots of work.” 

“No fear, Doc; it had done its work 
when you were in your cradle. What’ll we 
do for canvas? We must get this craft 
before the wind. How’'ll the carpet do?” 
Boston sprang to the edge, and tried the 
fabric in his fingers. “It'll go,” he said ; 
“we'll double it. I'll hunt for a palm and 
needle and some twine.” These articles he 
found in the mate’s room. “The twine’s 
no better than yarn,” said he, “ but we'll use 
four parts.” 

Together they doubled the carpet diagon- 
ally, and with long stitches joined the edges. 
Then Boston sewed into each corner a 
thimble—an iron ring—and they had a 
triangular sail of about twelve feet hoist. 
“It hasn't been exposed to the action of 
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the air like the ropes in the locker forward,” 
said Boston, as he arose and took off the 
palm ; “and perhaps it’ll last till she pays off. 
Then we can steer. You get the big pulley- 
blocks from the locker, Doc, and I'll get the 
rope from the boat—it’s lucky I thought to 
bring it ; I expected to lift things out of the 
hold with it.” 

At the risk of his life Boston obtained the 
coil from the boat, while the doctor brought 
the blocks. Then, together, they rove off a 
tackle. With the handles of their pistols they 
knocked bunk-boards to pieces and saved the 
nails; then Boston climbed the foremast, as 
a painter climbs a_ steeple — by nailing 
successive billets of wood above his head for 
steps. Next he hauled up and secured the 
tackle to the forward side of the mast, with 
which they pulled up the upper corner of 
their sail, after lashing the lower corners to 
the windlass and fife-rail. 

It stood the pressure, and the hulk paid 
slowly off and gathered headway. Boston 
took the wheel and steadied her at north- 
west by west—dead before the wind ; while 
the doctor, at his request, brought the open 
can of soup and lubricated the wheel-screw 
with the only substitute for oil at their 
command ; for the screw worked hard with 
the rust of fifty years. 

Their improvised sail, pressed steadily on 
but one side, had held together, but now, 
with the first flap as the gale caught it from 
another direction, appeared a rent ; with the 
next flap the rag went to pieces. 

“Let her go,” sang out Boston, gleefully ; 
“we can steer now. Come here, Doc, and 
learn to steer.” 

The doctor came ; and when he left that 
wheel, three days later, he had learned. For 
the wind had blown a continuous gale the 
whole of this time, which, with the ugly sea 
raised as the ship left the lee of the land, 
necessitated the presence of both men at the 
helm. Only occasionally was there a lull 
during which one of them could rush below 
and return with a can of the soup. During 
one of these lulls Boston had examined the 
boat, towing half out of water, and con- 
cluding that a short painter was best with a 
waterlogged boat, had reinforced it with a 
few turns of his rope from forward. In the 
three days they had sighted no craft except 
such as their own—helpless, hove-to, or 
scudding. 

Boston had judged rightly in regard to 
the wind. It had hauled slowly to the 
southward, allowing him to make the 
course he wished—-through the Bahama 


and up the Florida Channel with the wind 
over the stern. During the day he could 
guide himself by landmarks, but at night, 
with a darkened binnacle, he could only 
steer blindly on with the wind on his back. 
The storm centre, at first to the south of 
Cuba, had made a wide circle, concentric 
with the curving course of the ship, and 
when the latter had reached the upper end 
of the Florida Channel, had spurted ahead 
and whirled out to sea across her bows. It 
was then that the undiminished gale, blowing 
nearly west, had caused Boston, in despair, 
to throw the wheel down and bring the ship 
into the trough of the sea—to drift. The 
two wet, exhausted, hollow-eyed men slept 
the sleep that none but sailors and soldiers 
know; and when they wakened, twelve 
hours later, stiff and sore, it was to look out 
on a calm, starlit evening, with an eastern 
moon silvering the surface of the long, 
north-bound rollers, and showing in sharp 
relief a dark horizon, on which there was no 
sign of land or sail. 

They satisfied their hunger ; then Boston, 
with a rusty iron pot from the galley, to which 
he fastened the end of his rope, dipped up 
some of the water from over the side. It 
was warm to the touch, and, aware that they 
were in the Gulf Stream, they crawled under 
the musty bedding in the cabin berths and 
slept through the night. In the morning 
there was no promise of the easterly wind 
that Boston hoped would come to blow them 
to port, and they secured their boat 
reeving off davit tackles, and with the plug 
out, pulling it up, one end at a time, while 
the water drained out through the hole in 
the bottom. 

““ Now, Boston,” said the doctor, “ here 
we are, as you say, on the outer edge of the 
Gulf Stream, drifting out into the broad 
Atlantic at the rate of four miles an hour. 
We've got to make the best of it until some- 
thing comes along; so you hunt through 
that store-room and see what else there is to 
eat, and I'll examine the cargo. I want to 
know where that acid went.” 

They opened all the hatches, and while 
Boston descended to the lazarette, the doctor, 
with his trousers rolled up, climbed down the 
notched steps in a stanchion. In a short 
time he came up with a yellow substance in 
his hand, which he washed thoroughly with 
fresh water in Boston’s improvised draw- 
bucket, and placed in the sun to dry. Then 
he returned to the ’tween-deck. After a while 
Boston, rummaging the lazarette, heard him 
calling through the bulkhead, and joined him, 
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“Look here, Boston,” said the doctor ; 
“T’ve cleared away the muck over this 
hatch. It’s caulked, as you sailormen call 
it. Help me get it up.” 

They dug the compacted oakum from the 
seams with their knives, and by iron rings 
in each corner, now eaten with rust to the 
thinness of wire, they lifted the hatch. 
Below was a filthy-looking layer of whitish 
substance, protruding from which were 
charred, half-burned staves. First they 
repeated the experiment with the smoulder- 
ing rag, and finding that it burned, as before, 
they descended. ‘The whitish substance was 
hard enough to bear their weight, and they 
looked around. Overhead, hung to the 
under-side of the deck and extending the 
length of the hold, were wooden tanks, 
charred, and in some places burned through. 

“She must have been built for a passenger 
or troop ship,” said Boston. “Those tanks 
would water a regiment.” 

“ Boston,” answered the doctor, irrele- 
vantly, “ will you climb up and bring down 
an oar from the boat? Carry it down—don’t 
throw it, my boy.” Boston obliged him, and 


the doctor, picking his way forward, then aft, 
struck each tank with the oar. 
ll of them,” he said. 

He dug out with his knife a piece of the 
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whitish substance under foot, and éxamined 
it closely in the light of the hatch. 

“ Boston,” he said, impressively, “this ship 
was loaded with lime, tallow, and acids— 
acids above, lime and tallow down here. 
This stuff is neither ; it is lime soap. And, 
moreover, it has not been touched by acids.” 
The doctor’s ruddy face was ashen. 

“Well?” asked Boston. 

“Lime soap is formed by the causticizing 
action of lime on tallow in the presence of 
water and heat. It is easy to understand 
this fire. One of those tanks leaked and 
dribbled down on the cargo, attacking the 
lime, which was stowed underneath, as all 
these staves we see on top are from tallow- 
kids. The heat, generated by the slacking 
lime, set fire to the barrels in contact, which 
in turn set fire to others, and they burned 
until the air was exhausted, and then went 
out. See, they are but partly consumed. 
There was intense heat in this hold, and 
expansion of the water in all the tanks. Are 
tanks at sea filled to the top?” 

“*Chock-full, and a cap screwed down on 
the upper end of the pipes.” 

“ As I thought. The expanding water burst 
every tank in the hold, and the cargo was 
deluged with water, which attacked every 
lime-barrel in the bottom layer, at least. 
Result —the 
bursting of those 
barrels from the 
ebullition of slack- 
ing lime, the melt- 
ing of the tallow 

which could not 
burn long in the 
closed-up space 
and the mixing of 
it in the interstices 
of the lime-barrels 
with water and 
lime—a boiling 
hot mess. What 
happens under 
such conditions?” 

“Give it up,” 
said Boston, la- 
conically. 

“Lime soap is 
formed, which 
rises, and the 
water beneath is 
in time all taken 
up by the lime.” 

“But what of 
it?” interrupted 
the other, 




















see that this hold and the 
Is that 


“Wait. I 
‘tween-deck are lined with wood. 
customary in iron ships?” 

“Not now. It used to be a notion that 
an iron skin damaged the cargo ; so the first 
iron ships were ceiled with wood.” 

“ Are there any drains in the ’tween-deck 
to let water out, in case it gets into that deck 
from above—a sea, for instance ? ” 

“Yes, always ; three or four scupper-holes 
each side amidships. They lead the water 
into the bilges, where the pumps can reach 
it. 

“T found up there,” continued the doctor, 
“a large piece of wood, badly charred by 
acid for half its length, charred to a lesser 
degree for the rest. It was oval in cross 
section, and the largest end was charred 
most. 

“Scupper plug. I suppose they plugged 
the ’tween-deck scuppers to keep any water 
they might ship out of the bilges and away 
from the lime.” 

“Yes, and those plugs remained in place 
for days, if not weeks or months, after the 
carboys burst, as indicated by the greater 
charring of the larger end of the plug. I 
burrowed under the dééris, and found the 
hole which that plug fitted. It was worked 
loose, or knocked out of the hole by some 
internal movement of the broken carboys, 
perhaps. At any rate, it came out, after 
remaining in place long enough for the acids 
to become thoroughly mixed and for the 
hull to cool down. She was in the ice, 
remember. Boston, the mixed acid went 
down that hole, or others like it. Where is 
it now?” 

“I suppose,” said Boston, thoughtfully, 
“that it soaked up into the hold, through 
the skin.” 

“Exactly. The skin is caulked 
oakum, is it not?” Boston nodded. 

“That oakum would contract with the 
charring action, as did the oakum in the 
hatch, and every drop of that acid—1o0,000 
gallons, as I have figured—has filtered up 
into the hold, with the exception of what 
remained between the frames under the skin. 
Have you ever studied chemistry ? ” 

“ Slightly.” 

“Then you can follow me. When tallow 
is saponified there is formed, from the 
palmitin, stearin, and olein contained, with 
the causticizing agent—in this case, lime 
a soap. But there are two ends to every 
equation, and at the bottom of this immense 
soap vat, held in solution by the water, which 
would afterwards be taken up by the surplus 
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lime, was the other end of this equation; 
and as the yield from tallow of this other 
product is about 30 per cent., and as we start 
with 8,000 s5olb. kids—4o0,coolb.—all of 
which has disappeared, we can be sure that, 
sticking to the skin and sides of the barrels 


down here, is—or was once—120,o00lb., or 
sixty tons, of the other end of the equation— 
glycerine !” 

“Do you mean, Doc,” asked Boston, with 
a startled look, “that . 

“T mean,” said the doctor, emphatically, 
“that the first thing the acids—mixed in the 
‘tween-deck to the right proportions, mind 
you—would attack, on oozing through the 
skin, would be this glycerine; and the 
certain product of this union under intense 
cold—this hull was frozen in the ice, remem- 
ber — would be nitro-glycerine; and as 
the yield of the explosive mixture is 
220 per cent. of the glycerine, we can be 
morally sure that in the bottom of this hold, 
held firmly ina hard matrix of sulphate or 
nitrate of calcium—-which would be formed 
next when the acids met the hydrates and 
carbonates of lime—is over 130 tons of 
nitro glycerine, all the more explosive from 
not being washed of free acids. Come up 
on deck. I'll show you something else.” 

Limp and nerveless, Boston followed the 
doctor. This question was beyond his sea- 
manship. 

The doctor brought the yellow substance 
—now well dried. “I found plenty of this 
in the ’tween-deck,” he said ; “and I should 
judge they used it to pack between the 
carboy boxes. It was once cotton-batting. 
It is now, since I have washed it, a very 
good sample of gun-cotton. Get me a 
hammer—crowbar—something hard.” 

Boston brought a marline-spike from the 
locker, and the doctor, tearing off a small 
piece of the substance and placing it on the 
iron barrel of a gipsy-winch, gave it a hard 
blow with the marline-spike, which was 
nearly torn from his hand by the explosion 
that followed. 

“We have in the ’tween-deck,” said the 
doctor, as he turned, “about twice as many 
pounds of this stuff as they used to pack the 
carboys with ; and, like the nitro-glycerine, it 
is the more easily exploded from the impuri- 
ties and free acids. I washed this for safe 
handling. Boston, we are adrift on a float- 
ing bomb that would pulverize the Rock of 
Gibraltar !” 

“‘ But, doctor,” asked Boston, as he leaned 
against the rail for support, “ wouldn’t there 
be evolution of heat from the action of the 
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acids on the lime—enough to explode the 
nitro-glycerine just formed ?” 

“The best proof that it did not explode 
is the fact that this hull still floats. The 
action was too slow, and it was very cold 
down there. But I can’t yet account for the 
acids left in the bilges. What have they 
been doing all these fifty years ?” 

Boston found a sounding-rod in the locker, 
which he scraped bright with his knife ; then, 
unlaying a strand of the rope for a line, 
sounded the pump-well. ‘The rod came up 
dry, but with a slight discoloration on the 
lower end, which Boston showed to the 
doctor. 

“The acids have expended themselves on 
the iron frames and plates. How thick are 
they ?” 

“Plates, about five-eighths of an inch; 
frames, like railroad iron.” 

“ This hull is a shell! We won’t get much 
salvage. Get up some kind of distress signal, 
Boston.” Somehow the doctor was now the 
master spirit. 

A flag was nailed to the mast, union down, 
to be b'own to pieces with the first breeze ; 
thea another, and another, until the 
flag locker was exhausted. Then 
they hung out, piece after piece, all 
they could spare of the rotten bed- 
ding, until that too was exhausted. 
Then they found, in a locker of 
their boat, a flag of Free Cuba, 
which they decided not to waste, 
but to hang out only when a sail 
appeared. 

But no sail appeared, and the 
craft, buffeted by gales and seas, 
drifted eastward, while the days 
became weeks, and the weeks be- 
came months. Twice she entered 
the Sargasso Sea—the graveyard of 
derelicts —to be blown out by 
friendly gales and resume _ her 
travels. Occasional rains replenished 
the stock of fresh water, but the 
food they found at first, with the 
exception of some cans of fruit, was 
all that came to light. The salt 
meat was leathery, and crumbled 
to a salty dust on exposure to the 
air. After a while their stomachs 
revolted at the diet of cold soup, 
and they ate only when hunger 
compelled them. 

At first they had stood watch- 
and-watch, but the lonely horror 
of the long night vigils in 
the constant apprehension of in- 
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stant death had affected them alike, and 
they gave it up, sleeping and watching 
together. They had taken care of their 
boat and provisioned it, ready to lower and 
pull into the track of any craft that might 
approach. But it was four months from 
the beginning of this strange voyage when 
the two men, gaunt and hungry — with 
ruined digestions and shattered nerves—saw, 
with joy which may be imagined, the first 
land and the first sail that gladdened their 
eyes after the gale in the Florida Channel. 

A fierce gale from the south-west had been 
driving them, broadside on, in the trough of 
the sea, for the whole of the preceding day 
and night; and the land they now saw 
appeared to them a dark, ragged line of 
blue, early in the morning. Boston could 
only surmise that it was the coast of Portugal 
or Spain. The sail which lay between them 
and the land, about three miles to leeward, 
proved to be the try-sail of a white craft, 
hove-to, with bows nearly toward them. 

Boston climbed the foremast with their 
only flag and secured it ; then, from the high 
poop-deck, they watched the other craft, 
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plunging and wallowing in the immense 
Atlantic combers, often raising her forefoot 
into plain view, again descending witha dive 
that hid the whole forward half of the craft 
in a white cloud of spume. 

“Tf she was a steamer I’d call her a 
cruiser,” said Boston ; “one of Uncle Sam’s 
white ones, with a storm-sail on her military 
mainmast. She has a ram bow, and—yes, 
sponsons and guns. ‘That’s what she is, with 
her funnels and bridge carried away.” 

“Tsn’t she right in our track, Boston?” 
asked the doctor, excitedly. “ Hadn’t she 
better get out of our way?” 

“She’s got steam up—a full head: see the 
escape-jet. She isn’t helpless. If she don’t 
launch a boat we'll take to ours and board 
her.” 

The distance lessened rapidly—the cruiser 
plunging up and down in the same spot, the 
derelict heaving to leeward in great swinging 
leaps, as the successive seas caught her, each 
one leaving her half a length further on. 
Soon they could make out the figures of 
men. 

“Take us off,” screamed the doctor, 
waving his arms, “and get out of our 
way!” 

“We'll clear her,” said Boston ; “see, she’s 
started her engine.” 

As they drifted down on the weather side 
of the cruiser they shouted repeatedly words 
of supplication and warning. They were 
answered by a solid shot from a secondary 
gun, which flew over their heads. At the 
same time the ensign of Spain was run up 
to the masthead. 

“They're Spanish, Boston. They’re 
firing on us. Into that boat with you! If 
a shot hits our cargo we won’t know what 
struck us.” 

They sprang into the boat, which luckily 
hung on the lee side, and cleared the falls 
fastened and coiled in the bow and stern. 
Often during their long voyage they had 
rehearsed the launching of the boat in a sea 
way—an operation requiring quick and con- 
certed action. 

“ Ready, Doc?” sang out Boston. “One, 
two, three—let go!” The falls overhauled 
with a whir, and the falling boat, striking an 
uprising sea with a smack, sank with it. When 
it raised they unhooked the tackle - blocks, 
and pushed off with the oars just as a second 
shot hummed over their heads. 

“Pull, Boston; pull hard 
windward !” cried the doctor. 

The tight whaleboat shipped no water, 
and though they were pulling in the teeth 
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straight to 


of a furious gale, the hulk was drifting 
away from them, and in a short time they 
were separated from their late home by a 
full quarter-mile of angry sea. The cruiser 
had forged ahead in plain view, and, as they 
looked, took in the try-sail. 

“ She’s going to wear,” said Boston. 
she’s paying off.” 

“T don’t know what ‘wearing’ means, 
Boston,” panted the doctor, “but I know 
the Spanish nature. She’s going to ram that 
hundred and thirty tons of nitro. Don’t stop. 
Pull away. Hold on, there; hold on, you 
fools!” he shouted. ‘“ That’s a_ torpedo; 
keep away from her !” 

Forgetting his own injunction to pull away, 
the doctor stood up, waving his oar frantically, 
and Boston assisted. But if their shouts 
and gestures were understood aboard the 
cruiser they were ignored. She slowly 
turned in a wide curve and headed straight 
for the Meptune, which had drifted to lee- 
ward of her. 

What was in the minds of the officers on 
that cruiser’s deck will never be known. 
Cruisers of all nations hold roving commis- 
sions in regard to derelicts, and it is fitting 
and proper for one of them to gently prod a 
“ vagrant of the sea” with the steel prow and 
send her below to trouble no more. But it 
may be that the sight of the Cuban flag, 
floating defiantly in the gale, had something 
to do with the speed at which the cruiser 
approached. When but half a_ length 
separated the two crafts a heavy sea lifted 
the bow of the cruiser high in air; then it 
sank, and the sharp steel ram came down 
like a butcher’s cleaver on the side of the 
derelict. 

A great semi-circular wall of red shut out 
the grey of the sea and sky to leeward, and 
for an instant the horrified men in the boat 
saw—as people see by a lightning flash —dark 
lines radiating from the centre of this red 
wall, and near this centre, poised on end in 
mid-air, with-deck and sponsons still intact, a 
bowless, bottomless remnant of the cruiser. 
Then the spectacle went out in the dark- 
ness of unconsciousness ; for a report, as of 
concentrated thunder, struck them down. 
A great wave left the hollow vortex in the 
sea, which threw the boat on end, and 
with the inward rush of surrounding water 
arose a mighty grey cone, which subsided to 
a hollow, while another wave followed the 
first. Again and again this grey pillar rose 
and fell, each subsidence marked by the 
sending forth of a wave. And long before 
these concentric waves had lost themselves 
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“ POISED ON END IN MID-AIR, WITH DECK AND SPONSONS STILL INTACT, A BOWLESS, BOTTOMLESS REMNANT OF THE CRUISER.” 


in the battle with the storm-driven combers 
from the ocean, the half-filled boat, with her 
unconscious passengers, had drifted over the 
spot where lay the shattered remnant, which, 
with the splintered fragments of wood and 
iron strewn on the surface and bottom of the 
sea for a mile around, and the lessening 
cloud of dust in the air, was all that was left 
of the derelict Meptune and one of the 
finest cruisers in the Spanish navy. 

A few days later two exhausted, half 
starved men pulled a whaleboat up to the 
steps of the wharf at Cadiz, where they told 


some lies and sold their boat. Six months 
later these two men, sitting at a camp-fire of 
the Cuban army, read from a discoloured 
newspaper, brought ashore with the last 
supplies, the following : 

By cable to the Herald. 

Capiz, March 13, 1895.—Anxiety for the safety 
of the Aetna Kegente has grown rapidly to-day, and 
this evening it is feared, generally, that she went 
down with her four hundred and twenty souls in the 
storm which swept the southern coast on Sunday 
night and Monday morning. Despatches from 
Gibraltar say that pieces of a boat and several sema- 
phore flags belonging to the cruiser came ashore at 
Ceuta and Tarifa this afternoon. 














Pruning the Great Hedge of Metkleour. 


By ALLAN BLAIR. 


Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


MERICA boasts of its big 
trees, but “puir auld Scot- 
land” is the locale of (he 
Beech Hedge, the highest 
hedge known, one of the 
arboreal wonders of the world. 
The hedge is situated about four miles from 
the popular summer resort of Blairgowrie, 
and near by 
Meikleour, one 
of the prettiest 
little villages in 
Scotland. Bor- 
dering the 
grounds of 
Meikleour 
House, the pro- 
perty of the 
Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and 
presently ten- 
anted by the 
Duke of Bed- 
ford, the hedge 
extends along 
the side of the 
Perth Road for 
nearly half a 
mile, and attains 
a height of 
1ooft. It is 
believed to have 
been planted in 
1745, and it is 
stated that men 
working at the 
wall, or dyke, in 
front of it hur- 
ried off to take 
their part in the 
last struggle of 
Prince Charlie at Culloden, in 1746. The 
hedge is situated in a most lovely locality, 
and approaching it from Blairgowrie the 
visitor traverses a roadway bordered by 
magnificent trees, a fit preparation for the 
sylvan triumph waiting at his journey’s end. 
Our first photograph shows the hedge in 
its midsummer glory. Standing at the top of 
the Craw Law, as the hill beside the hedge 
is called, one sees before him a beautiful 











THE HEDGE IN ITS GLORY. 


wall of greenery, solid in texture, and varied 
in the delicate colourings of the beech. The 
first feeling is one of astonishment at the 
size of the hedge, and this is succeeded by 
an admiration for the proprietors of the 
estate who, through all these years, by judi- 
cious and systematic pruning, have retained 
the characteristics of a hedge in the massive 
specimen now 
before us. 

The hedge is 
pruned to a 
height of 8oft., 
and, as can 
easily be im- 
agined, this is a 
work of no mean 
magnitude, and 
not to be under- 
taken lightly. It 
is ten years 
since it was last 
done, and the 
writer was fortu- 
nate in securing 
several photo- 
graphs at the 
pruning opera- 
tions in April 
of this year. The 
pruning, which 
lasts about three 


weeks, is per- 
formed by the 
men on the 


estate, under 
the superinten- 
dence of Mr. D. 
Matheson, the 
land steward. 
Three men are 
usually employed on the work—two at the 
actual work of pruning, while the third 
remains on the road to see that no damage 
is caused by the falling branches ; but on 
the occasion of our visit only two were 


engaged on the work. Naturally, the 
foresters’ clothes do not receive the tenderest 
treatment, and they are each presented 


with a pair of new trousers on the comple- 
tion of the work. 
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The roadway 
slopes down to- 
wards the hedge ; 
this gives the lad- 
der an inclination 
to the hedge, so 
that it is not easily 
overturned ; still, 
during a heavy 
wind the men find 
it impossible to 
continue at their 
work, owing to the 
oscillation of the 
ladder and_ the 
danger involved. 
After the men 
have pruned to 
the full extent of 
the ladder there 
is still about soft. 
to be pruned. To 
accomplish _ this 
CUTTING THE UNDERGROWTH. the men climb the 
trees forming the 
Arriving at the hedge in the early morning hedge, and from this dizzy height lop off the 
we were in time to get a snap-shot of the extending branches. The next photograph 
foresters’ advent on the scene of their depicts them at this hazardous task. High 
labours. The photograph at the 
end of this article shows clearly the 
height to which the hedge is 
pruned from the special ladder, 
seen in the distance; above that 
the pruning is carried on by the 
foresters climbing the main trunks 
and cutting the branches with prun 
ing-hooks. The first part of the 
trimming is the cutting of the 
undergrowth as high as the men 
can reach. The photograph above 
showing the men at this stage of 
the work also gives a good represen- 
tation of the old, moss-grown dyke, 
built by the heroes of Culloden 
before they left for that closing 
scene of “the ’45 ”—we dare hardly 
call it the rebellion of ’45. 
The next photograph shows the 
men at work on the ladder specially 
constructed for this operation. The 
ladder is made after the manner of 
the portable “steps” used in ware- 
houses, but, of course, on a much 
larger scale. It is a little over 3oft. 
high, and as a ladder of this size 
is rather unwieldy, it is mounted 
on four wheels, by means of which 
it is possible for the men to shift it 
as they advance with their labours. USING THE LADDER. 
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up, silhouetted against the sky, is “ Dougal ” 
wielding his pruning-hook ; while lower down, 
in the neighbouring tree, is his companion, 
poised on an outstanding branch, contribut- 
ing his quota to the work of preserving the 
symmetry of this monument of Nature’s handi- 


work. A small saw at the end of a pole is 
used to lop off the branches that cannot 
otherwise be reached. This is found prefer- 
able to the averruncator, as the worker can 
use it with one hand, while with the other 
he steadies himself on his elevated perch ; 
both hands are necessary to work the 
averruncator, and, as might be supposed, both 
hands cannot be spared for this purpose. 
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In climbing, the men are not roped to the 
hedge in any way; and, dangerous though the 
work may appear to the casual observer, the 
men take it as part of the “day’s darg,” and 
no accident has ever happened. Each man 
carries in his pocket a piece of string, so that 
should he chance to drop his pruning-hook, he 
lowers the string, his companion on the road 
ties it to the pruning-hook, and the workman, 
pulling in the string, recovers his tool with- 
out the necessity of leaving his position. 
Both men shown in the photograph were 
employed on this same job ten years ago, 
a fact that speaks well for employer and 
employed. 
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of the characteristics of 
the House of Commons that 
endear it to the student of 
manners is its absolute freedom 
from snobbishness. It is no respecter of 
persons. Trojan and Tyrean are one to it. 
What it likes above all things is a man of 
capacity, of simple manner, with the gift 
of conveying information and argument in 
lucid speech. Whether he be born heir to 
a peerage or whether he passed some years 
of early life in a coal mine affects its judg- 
ment only in the direction of securing more 
indulgent attention to one of the latter class. 

It is human and English to the extent 
that, at the bottom of its heart, it loves a 
lord. But if strained imagination may go the 
length of conjuring a stupid man 
bearing a lordly title, his attempts 
at engaging its favourable atten- 
tion would not meet with greater 
success than if his father had 
been a tailor. ‘The case of Lord 
Randolph Churchill illustrates the 
situation. Undoubtedly the fact 
that his father was a duke gave 
him a favourable opening. Had 
he failed to seize and make the 
most of it, an armful of dukes 
would not have helped him. 
Had he come of a line of trades- 
men he would, perhaps a little 
more slowly but inevitably, have 
reached the position he 
eventually won in the House of 
Commons. 

One of the most successful 
speeches of the present. Session 
was delivered by a Welsh member 
who, according to his own modest 
record, set forth in the pages of 
“Tod,” served as a schoolmaster 
in Wales, and, coming to London, 
became assistant master in a 
Board School, finally advancing to a tutorship 
at Oxford. Yet Mr. William Jones, unex- 
pectedly interposing in debate on the question 
of the establishment of a Catholic University 
in Dublin, instantly commanded the atten- 
tion of the House, which, filling as he went 
on, sat in the attitude of entranced attention 
familiar in moments when it was addressed 
by John Bright or Mr. Gladstone. 

The secret of this rare triumph is that 
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From Behind the Speaker's Chatr. 
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A WELSH ORATOR, 
MR. WILLIAM JONES, M.P. 





Mr. Jones very rarely interposes in debate: 
that he knows what he is talking about; 
that his lips are touched with the fire of that 
eloquence possible only to the Celt; and 
that his manner is modest almost to the 
verge of timidity. There are men who 
would barter coronets or great wealth for the 
reception spontaneously accorded to the 
unassuming Welsh schoolmaster. In the 
House of Commons neither rank nor money 
could purchase it. 

Many people are familiar with 
a description of the personal 
appearance of Mr. Gladstone in 
his earliest days in the House of 
Commons without knowing the 
its origin. “Mr. Gladstone’s 
appearance and manners,” it was 
written in the Session of 1838, 
“are much in his favour. He is 
a fine-looking man. He is about 
the usual height and of good 
figure. His countenance is mild 
and pleasant, and has a highly 
intellectual expression. His eyes 
are clear and quick, his eyebrows 
are dark and rather prominent. 
There is not a dandy in the 
House but envies what Truefitt 
would call his fine head of jet- 
black hair. It is always carefully 
parted from the crown downwards 
to his brow, where it is tastefully 
shaded. His features are small 
and regular, and his complexion 
must be a very unworthy witness 
if he does not possess an abund- 
ant stock of health.” 


AN EARLY 
PORTRAIT 
AND A 
FORECAST. 


source of 


The quotation is from a 
work entitled “Random 
Recollections of the Lords 


and Commons.” It was pub- 
lished in 1838 anonymously, 
a fortunate arrangement, since 
it permitted the author that freer scope of 
description and criticism that makes his work 
precious to succeeding generations. I have 
the good fortune to possess a copy of the first 
edition in its old-fashioned, paper-boarded 
covers. Looking up the familiar quotation, 
the only passage of the book that survives in 
current literature, it is amusing to find this 
shrewd observer's estimate of the possibilities 
of the young member for Newark. 



























“ He is,” wrote Mr. James Grant—there 
is no secret now about the authorship of the 
work—“a man of very considerable talent, 
but has nothing approaching to genius. His 
abilities are much more the result of an 
excellent education and of mature study than 
of any prodigality on the part of Nature in 
the distribution of her mental gifts. I have 
no idea that he will ever acquire the reputa- 
tion of a great statesman. His views are 
not sufficiently profound or enlarged for 
that. He is plausible even when most 
in error. When it suits himself or his party 
he can apply himself with the strictest close- 
ness to the real point at issue; when to 
evade that point is deemed most politic no 
man can wander from it more widely.” 

That last passage is excellent. Written 
more than sixty years ago, it exactly describes 
Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary practice up to 
the date of his final appearance at the table. 
Mr. Grant, I believe, lived long 


PITT’S : 
enough to see his early judgment 
MAIDEN , "Tp me 
~., Of Mr. Gladstone’s capabilities 
SPEECH. 


falsified. Prophesying before he 
knew, he had, however, the satisfaction of 
erring in distinguished company. George 
Selwyn heard Pitt’s first speech in the House 
of Commons, and, writing to Lord Carlisle, 
under date 13th June, 1781, he says, “I 
heard yesterday young Pitt; I came down 
into the House to judge for myself. He is 
a young man who will undoubtedly make his 
way in the world by his abilities. But to 
give him credit for being very extraordinary 
upon what I heard yesterday would be 
absurd. If the oration had been pronounced 
equally well by a young man whose name 
was not of the same renown, and if the 
matter and expression had come without that 
prejudice, all which could have been said 
was that he was a sensible and promising 
young man.” 
“The Earl of Rosebery has an 
LORD aversion which nothing but some 
ROSEBERY. powerful consideration can over- 
come to take any active part 
In great national questions. He acquits 
himself in his addresses to the House in 
a very respectable manner. He speaks 
with great emphasis, as if every sentence 
he uttered were the result of deep con- 
viction. The earnestness of his manner 
always insures him an attentive hearing, 
and adds much to the effect of what he 
says. His speeches usually indicate an 
acquaintance with their subject. His 
elocution would be considered good were 
it not that its effect is impaired by his 
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very peculiar voice—so peculiar that I know 
not how to describe it. All I can say 
respecting it is that a person who has once 
heard it will never forget it. 

“ He always speaks with sufficient loud- 
ness to be audible in all parts of the House. 
He seldom falters, and still more rarely 
hesitates for want of suitable phraseology. 
His language is in good taste, without being 
polished. His addresses never extend to any 
length, but they are comprehensive. There is 
generally as much matter-of-fact or argument 
in them as a more wordy speaker would 
swell out to double the extent. 

“His action requires but little notice. He 
is a quiet speaker. His body stands nearly 
as still as if he were transfixed. He now and 
then moves both hands at once just as if he 
were waving them to some friend he re- 
cognised at a distance. 

“The noble Earl is slightly below the 
middle height, with a moderate inclination to 
corpulency. His complexion partakes more 
of sallowness than of any other quality I 
could name. His hair has something of a 
greyish colour. In the features of his face 
there is nothing peculiar. He looks a good- 
natured man, and I believe he is so in reality. 
He is in his fifty-fifth year.” 

If he were alive now he would be in his 
117th. As the reader, misled by the open- 
ing sentence, would begin to suspect, this 
pen-and-ink sketch does not refer to the Earl 
of Rosebery who fills so large and luminous a 
space in the closing years of the Victorian 
era. It was his grandfather, the fourth Earl, 
who sat in the first Parliament of the Queen, 
and in succeeding ones up to the year 1868. 
The sketch, penned in 1838, is taken from 
the same lively volume that enshrines the 
more familiar portrait of young William 
Ewart Gladstone. 

Lord Ashbourne is not only a 


AN AFTER- : 
a charming after-dinner speaker 
DINNER ,.; 
openee himself, but was at least on one 


evening the cause of a four de 
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force in after-dinner- speaking by another. 
On the occasion alluded to Lord Ashbourne 
was, as he often 1s, a host in himself. The 
dinner was given at the United Service Club, 
to welcome Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, on 
one of those not infrequent visits to London 
with which he tempers his exile as Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Madrid. The Marquis 
of Londonderry sat on Lord Ash- 
bourne’s right, and next to him 
Mr. Chauncey Depew. 

It was a small and purely social 
dinner amongst old friends, and 
nothing was remoter from expecta- 
tion than speech-making. When 
the servants had left 
the room, to every- 
one’s surprise the 
host rose to propose 
a toast to the health 
of the Marquis of 
Londonderry and 
Her Majesty's Min- 
ister at Madrid. 

I never saw a man 
sO annoyed as was 
Lord Londonderry. 
He had come out for 
a pleasant evening, 
and here was thrust ( 
upon him the burden ( 
of after-dinner 
speech - making. If 
coals had suddenly 
gone down half a crown in price his coun- 
tenance could not have more nearly resembled 
their colour. Drummond Wolff, on the 
contrary, was quite elate. A charming after- 
dinner speaker, he welcomed this unexpected 
opportunity of displaying his talent. 

Lord Ashbourne went on for some time, 
expatiating on the high qualities of Lord 
Londonderry, and extolling the diplomatic 
talent of Drummond Wolff. “ With your 
permission,” he added, in an abruptly con- 
cluding sentence, “I will call upon Mr. 
Chauncey Depew to respond to the toast.” 

The surprise was complete, not least for 
Chauncey Depew. But in a moment he was 
on his legs, and made response which for wit 
and appropriateness could not have been 
exceeded by an ordinary man with the 
advantage of a week’s preparation. 

Mr. Duncombe, with the courage 
and the authority of a still young 
member, has drafted a somewhat 
elaborate scheme for the further 
reform of procedure in the House of Com- 
He has sat for Egremont long enough 


PUTTING 
THE HOUSE 
IN ORDER. 
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to have been present when the House was 
brought to the verge of a curious crisis. The 
Speaker being indisposed, the Chairman of 
Ways and Means took the chair. One day 
it was whispered that the Chairman had 
been attacked by the prevailing scourge. If 
he were laid up, the Speaker meanwhile 
confined to his room, chaos would come. 
Parliament, in its wisdom, 
never contemplated such 
concatenation of circum- 
itance. No provision was 
made to meet it, and the 
House must needs stand 
adjourned till one or other 
of the right honourable 
gentlemen recovered health 
and strength. 

Mr. Duncombe proposes 
that the Standing Order 
shall be amended in the 
direction of giving the 
Speaker power to nominate 
a member who, in the 
absence of the Chair- 
man of Ways and 
Means, shall be 
authorized to per- 
form his duties and 
exercise his full 
powers. Such action 
is to be taken by the 
Speaker upon receiv- 
ing a written request 
from the Leader of the House. 

Whilst the adaption of this new rule would 
avert what might possibly be a grave incon- 
venience to public business consequent on 
the simultaneous illness of the Speaker and 
his Deputy, Mr. Duncombe probably has in 
view another and more familiar hitch. At 
the commencement of every Session the 
Speaker nominates three members to serve 
upon occasion as Chairman of Ways and 
Means. The appointment does not carry 
with it authority to submit the closure. The 
consequence is that, when the Chairman 
of Ways and Means is temporarily absent, 


‘whether through illness or after an excep- 


tionally long spell in the chair, the work of 
Committee must be carried on without the 
inestimable advantage of the once-contemned 
closure. 

Such state of things frequently befalls in 
the effort to wind up a Session. The Chair- 
man of Committees having sat through a 
dozen or sixteen hours at a stretch must take 
a rest. If the Prorogation is to be accom- 
plished at a desired date, the Committee 
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of Supply must be kept pegging away at the 
Votes. There are temporary Chairmen at 
hand, but they may not put the question 
involving the closure. Obstruction is con- 
sequently for the time master of the situation. 

Another reform suggested by Mr. 


-ARRANG- y 
cenenguniog Duncombe affects the established 


ING THE ; 

‘cv. Order of business through the 
WEEKS week. At present, Government 
WORK. . reer 


business has absolute precedence 
on Mondays and Thursdays, whilst Friday is 
set apart for Committee of Supply. Tuesday 
nights, at least up to Easter, are the property 
of private members, who use the occasion to 
bring forward notices of motion on miscel- 
laneous topics. Wednesdays also belong to 
the private member for the purpose of 
furthering Bills. 

Mr. Duncombe has a really ingenious and, 
from some points of view, an attractive plan 
of rearranging business. He would have Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday allotted for 
Government business. Instead of meeting 
on Wednesday at noon and sitting till six he 
would have the arrangement transferred to 
Friday. Wednesday being transformed into 
an ordinary night sitting should 
take the place of Friday, inas- 
much as it would be devoted 
to Supply. 

This is an innocent-looking 
plan, but the private member is 
not so simple as in individual 
cases he looks. Greedy Govern- 
ments have long poached on his 
domain with morning sittings 
and the like, leading up to the 
flat burglary of appropriating all 
his time after Whitsuntide. The 
adoption of Mr. Duncombe’s 
plan would make a final end of 
the private member and _ his 
efforts at legislation. It would 
mean the practical adjournment 
of the House after Wednesday 
night’s sitting. Members not 
personally interested in the 
motion set down for Thursday 
night, or the Bill having first 
place on the Orders for Friday, 
would compensate themselves 
for close attendance on the first 
three days of the week by making holiday 
from Thursday to Monday afternoon. 

Whether the country would be materially 
the worse for this hamstringing of amateur 
legislation is a delicate question that need 
not be here discussed. I believe Mr. Balfour 


is disposed to view the scheme with. favour. 
Vol. xx.—14. 
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It is quite certain that the private member, 
representing the fly, will fiot walk into the 
parlour the door of which is so _invitingly 
opened by the ingenuous inheritor of a 
familiar Parliamentary name. 

Nothing has been heard in the 
present Parliament of a move- 
ment which was a source of 
some embarrassment to Mr. 
Gully’s predecessor in the Chair. In accord- 
ance with immemorial usages members of 
the House of Commons invited to dine with 
the Speaker in the Session are required to 
wear Court dress. To some members this is, 
whether from inadequate means or con- 
scientious objections, a bar to acceptance of 
the prized privilege. In the Parliament 
chosen at the General Election of 1880 there 
was a considerable accession of what are 
known as working-men members. These 
were invited in due turn, the Speaker judi- 
ciously handicapping personal preference by 
invoking alphabetical order. 

In view of the essential condition of Court 
dress the Labour members were obliged to 
absent themselves from the hospitable board. 
A petition was got up, signed 
by many more than those per- 
sonally concerned, begging the 
Speaker to permit variations 
from the rule. But the Speaker 
of the House of Commons is 
the custodian of great traditions. 
He might as reasonably be 
expected to appear in the Chair 
without wig and gown as to 
countenance at his _ official 
table guests who wore not the 
wedding garment. 

Mr. Peel’s 

FREE AND kindly in- 
EASY. stincts and 
hospitable 

intent on one occasion 
got over the difficulty. 
In supplement to his 
Wednesday evening 
banquets, when mem- 
bers cluster round him 
in Court dress, he gave 
a non-official dinner at 
which—as in quite other 
circumstances at Lord Onslow’s charming 
dinners in Richmond Terrace — it was 
optional for guests to present themselves 
either in morning or evening dress. There 
were thirty-six present, twelve representing in 
the House of Commons Labour constituen- 
cies. Each of these was sandwiched between 
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two other members of the 
House, and a most delight- 
ful evening was spent. 

Among the Welsh mem- 
bers was the gentleman 
known in the Principality 
as ‘“ Mabon.” Someone 
suggested that the honour- 
able member could sing. 
“Mabon” blushed assent. 
The Speaker’s pleasure 
being taken, “ Mabon” 
rose to his feet and trolled 
forth a lightsome Welsh 
ditty. 

In the dining-room at 
Speaker's House _ three 
centuries of Speakers look 
down from the walls on 
the more or less festive 
dinner-scene. What they 
thought of this particular 
occasion is, for obvious 
reasons, not recorded. 

Members of the present House 

TAKING of Commons observing the not 

THE OATH. infrequent occurrence of new 

members, unchallenged, electing 
to make declaration instead of taking the 
oath, find it difficult to realize the storm that 
raged round the question in the days of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. That devout men like the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the happily still 
living Sir Henry Wolff, and Sir John Gorst 
should have fought Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim 
tooth and nail is not a matter of marvel, 
more especially as Mr. Gladstone was com- 
mitted to its support. What is more 
significant of deeply-stirred feeling at the 
time is the fact that scores of Liberals, 
just returned at the General Election in the 
train of Mr. Gladstone, revolted, dealing the 
Government a blow on the very threshold of 
its career, from which it never recovered. 

The question, in a different form, was 
earlier fought, with equal bitterness, in 
respect of the admission to Parliament of 
Jews and Roman Catholics. Now it is 
quite a common thing to see a newly-elected 
member standing at the Table wearing his hat 
as he takes the oath, in sign of his Jewish 
faith. 


PROTES- 
TANTS AND 
CATHOLICS. 


I wonder how many members of 
the present House know that 
within the last half century there 
were two forms of oath, one for 
the Protestant, one for the Roman Catholic ? 
Mr. Gladstone remembered the scene in the 
House of Commons on a November day in 
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when the newly: 
elected -Parliament was 
sworn in. Then, as now, 
the performance was 
hastened by carrying it on 
in batches. As many 
members as could manage 
clustering together to touch 
the Bible repeated the oath 
in chorus. 

I gathered from Mr. 
Gladstone’s story that in 
those days members re- 
peated the oath aloud. 
When opposition to Roman 
Catholics enjoying full civil 
rights was overcome—and 
Pitt, it will be remembered, 
was, after strenuous effort, 
beaten on the point by that 
eminent statesman George 
III. — Protestants insisted 
upon retention of the pri- 
vilege of denouncing Roman 
Catholics in the oath of allegiance taken at 
the Table of the House of Commons. It 
was, Mr. Gladstone said, a most uncom- 
promising performance, Roman Catholics 
being described as idolaters destined to ever 
lasting perdition. 

What engraved the circumstance on the 
tablets of his memory, legible after an 
interval of sixty years, was that at a table 
adjoining that at which the young member 
for Newark and a dozen other stalwart Pro- 
testants were vigorously cursing their Catholic 
colleagues stood Daniel O’Connell, quietly 
taking the form of oath prepared for mem- 
bers of his faith. 

“ He could not fail,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“to have heard the chorus of our charitable 
performance.” 

There are few things in a small 
way more irritating to members 
of the House of Commons than 
the censorship their questions 
undergo at the hands of the clerks at the 
Table. It is a wholesome restriction that the 
manuscript of all questions addressed to 
Ministers shall be handed in at the Table. 
They are read, usually by the second clerk, 
and sent on to the printer, sometimes with 
serious emendations. It is a common occur- 
rence for members, especially gentlemen 
from Ireland, to make public complaint on 
submitting their question that its text has 
been so manipulated as to have lost its point. 
That is to say, in inquiring about delay in 
delivery of letters at Clonakilty or Ballyma- 
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hooly, the Clerk at the Table has struck out 
a broad hint that the Minister to whom the 
question is addressed was guiltily cognizant 
of the secret of the sudden death of a con- 
nexion on his wife’s side. 

So deeply rooted is the feeling of resent- 
ment at tampering with literary work to 
whose composition a full hour may have 
been devoted, that this Session a member so 
little given to revolt as Mr. Kimber came in 
contact with the authority of the Chair by 
insistence on the reinstatement of the original 
text of his question. In this case there was 
no wanton and groundless insinuation of foul 
play suffered by a mother-in-law. The Clerk 
at the Table thought some passages were 
irrelevant and struck them out. Mr. Kimber 
complained that the first intimation of the 
matter he received was when he opened his 
copy of the Orders and found his prize prose- 
poem of a question reduced to baldest limits. 
He attempted to graft upon the stem of his 
remarks the suppressed cutting, so that the 
House might judge between him and the 
Clerk at the Table. The Speaker was down 
on him like a thunderbolt, frustrating a 
familiar device. 

In this particular case the Speaker ad- 
mitted that he had not been made aware 
of drastic dealing with the manuscript. But, 
according to his constant ruling, he peremp- 
torily declined to permit discussion of the 
procedure at the Table or repetition of the 
words struck out of the question. Mr. 
Kimber was compelled to accept the change- 
lng which bore his name in the list of 
questions, though, as _ he 
dolefully said, he was not 
able to recognise it. 

Mr. Gully is equal 
to all occasions, 
and met this un- 
expected outburst 
with his accustomed firmness 
and urbanity. 
As a rule he is 
warned before- 
hand of anything 
in the wind by 
the simple pro- 
of a con- 
ference which 
precedes each 
sitting of the 
House. On 
every day the 
House meets 
the clerks at 
the Table have 
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an audience of the Speaker. They draw his 
attention to any point of order likely to be 
raised in the course of the forthcoming sit- 
ting. The situation is discussed, precedents 
are looked up, and when the whirlwind rises 
the Speaker is prepared to ride upon it. 

The Earl of Onslow holds excep- 
tional position in Parliament by 
reason of the fact that two of his 
ancestors became Speakers of 
the House of Commons. That is a matter 
of public record. There is another, less 
familiar, fact which establishes the unique 
position of the Under Secretary for the India 
Office. ‘Twice has he moved the Address in 
the House of Lords. 

The first occasion was the 5th of February, 
1880, the principal topics of the Queen’s 
Speech having reference to the capture and 
deposition of Cetewayo and the Afghan 
invasion after the murder of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari. The second time was on the 
19th of August, 1886, Parliament having met 
immediately after the General Election that 
smashed Home Rule and sent the Liberal 
Party into the wilderness. On that occasion 
the noble Earl was able to approve the 
decision announced in the Queen’s Speech, 
that in view of the date Her Majesty 
abstained from recommending for the con- 
sideration of Parliament any measures save 
those essential to the conduct of the public 
service during the remainder of the year. 

Invitation to move or second the Address 
in either House is a compliment highly 
prized. How it came about that it should be 
thus lavished upon an in- 
dividual is not explained. 
Lord Onslow modestly sur- 
mises that Lord Salisbury 
forgot the honour 
had already been 
bestowed upon 
him. It is equally 
reasonable to 
suppose that the 
Premier cher- 
ished such 
pleased recollec- 
tions of the glow- 
ing eloquence of 
the speech on the 
5th February, 
1880, that, like a 
person who shall 
here be nameless, 
he in August, 
1886, “asked for 
more.” 


DOUBLE 
HONOURS. 














HEN the Princess Melisande 
was born, her mother, the 
Queen, wished to have a 


christening party, but the King 
put his foot down and said he 
would not have it. 

seen too much trouble come of 
parties,” said he. “ However 








“ T’ve 
christening 
carefully you keep your visiting-book, some 
fairy or other is sure to get left out, and you 


know what /Aa/ leads to. Why, even in my 
own family, the most shocking things have 
occurred. ‘The Fairy Malevola was not 


asked to my great-grandmother’s christening 
—and you know all about the spindle and 
the hundred years’ sleep.” 

“ Perhaps you're right,” said the Queen. 
forgot 


marriage 


“My own cousin by 
some stuffy old fairy or 
other when she was send- 


ing out the cards for her 
daughter’s christening, and 
the old wretch turned up 


at the last moment, and 
the girl drops toads out 
of her mouth to this 
day.” 

“Just so, said 
King; ‘‘ we'll 
have no non 
sense about it. 
I'll be her god- 
father and you 
shall be her god- 
mother, and we 
won't ask a single 4G 
fairy, then none 
of them can be \y U/ 
offended.” 

“ Unless they 
all are,” said the 
Queen. 

And that was 
exactly what hap- 
pened. When the 
King and the 
Queen and the 
baby got back 
from the christen- . 
ing the parlour- 
maid met them 
at the door, and 
said : 

“ Please, your 


the 


Melisande; or, The Long-Hatred Princess. 
A STorY FOR CHILDREN. 
By E. NEsBIT. 












*** DON’T BEGIN TO MAKE EXCUSES,’ SHE SAID.” 


Majesty, several ladies have called. I told 
them you were not at home, but they all 
said they’d wait.” 

“Are they in the parlour?” asked the 
Queer. 

“ T’ve shown them into the Throne Room, 


your Majesty,” said the parlourmaid. “You 
see, there are several of them.” 

There were about seven hundred. The 
great Throne Room was crammed with 


fairies, of all ages and of all degrees of beauty 
and ugliness—good fairies and bad fairies, 
flower fairies and moon fairies, fairies like 
spiders and fairies like butterflies—and as 
the Queen opened the door and began to say 
how sorry she was to have kept them waiting, 
they all cried, with one voice, “ Why didn’t 
you ask me to your christening party ? ” 

“T haven’t had a party,” 
said the Queen, and she 
turned to the King and 
whispered, “I told you so.” 
This was her only consolation. 

“You've had a chris- 
tening,” said the fairies, 
all together. 

“T’m very sorry,” said 


the poor Queen, 
but Malevola 
pushed forward 


and said, “ Hold 
your tongue,” most 
rudely. 

Malevola is the 
oldest, as well as 
the most wicked, 
of the fairies. She 
is deservedly un- 
popular, and has 
been left out of 
more christening 
parties than all the 
rest of the fairies 
put together. 

“Don’t begin to 
make excuses,” 
she said, shaking 
her finger at the 
Queen. ‘‘That 
only makes your 
conduct worse. 
You know well 
enough what hap- 
pens if a fairy is 



























left out of a christening party. We are 
all going to give our christening presents 


now. As the fairy of highest social position, 
I shall begin. The Princess shall be 
bald.” 


The Queen nearly fainted as Malevola 
drew back, and another fairy, in a smart 
bonnet with snakes in it, stepped forward 
with a rustle of bats’ wings. But the King 
stepped forward too. 

“No you don’t!” said he. “I wonder at 
you, ladies, 1 do indeed. How can you be 
so unfairylike? Have none of you been to 
school—have none of you studied the history 
of your own race? Surely you don’t needa 
poor, ignorant King like me to tell you that 
this is no go?” 

“How dare you?” cried the fairy in the 
bonnet, and the snakes in it quivered as she 
tossed her head. “It is my turn, and I say 
the Princess shall be ia 

The King put his hand over her mouth. 

“Look here,” he said; “I won't have it. 
Listen to reason—or you'll be sorry after- 
wards. A fairy who breaks the traditions 
of fairy history goes out—you know she does 
—like the flame of a candle. And all 
tradition shows that only ome bad fairy is 
ever forgotten at a christening party and the 
good ones are always invited ; so either this 
is not a christening party, or else you were 
all invited except one, and, by her own 
showing, that was Malevola. It nearly 
always is. Do I make myself clear?” 

Several of the better-class fairies who had 
been led away by Malevola’s influence mur- 
mured that there was something in what His 
Majesty said. 

“Try it, if you don’t believe me,” said the 
King ; “ give your nasty gifts to my innocent 
child—but as sure as you do, out you go, 
like a candle-flame. Now, then, will you 
risk it ?” 

No one answered, and presently several 
fairies came up to the Queen and said what 
a pleasant party it had been, but they 
really must be going. ‘This example decided 
the rest. One by one all the fairies said 
good-bye and thanked the Queen for the 
delightful afternoon they had spent with 
her. 

“It’s been quite too lovely,” said the lady 
with the bonnet ; “do ask us again soon, dear 
Queen. I shall be so /onging to see you 
again, and the dear baby,” and off she went, 
with the snake-trimming quivering more than 
ever. 

When the very last fairy was gone the 
Queen ran to look at the baby—she tore off 
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its Honiton lace cap and burst into tears. 
For all the baby’s downy golden hair came 
off with the cap, and the Princess Melisande 
was as bald as an egg. 
“Don’t cry, my love,” 
have a wish lying by, which I’ve never had 


said the King. “I 


occasion to use. My fairy godmother gave it 
me for a wedding present, but since then I’ve 
had nothing to wish for!” 

“Thank you, dear,” 
smiling through her tears. 

“Tl keep the wish till baby grows up,” 
the King went on. “ And then I'll give it to 
her, and if she likes to wish for hair she 
can.” 

“Oh, won’t you wish for it xow ?” said the 
Queen, dropping mixed tears and kisses on 
the baby’s round head. 

“No, dearest. She may want something 
else more when she grows up. And besides, 
her hair may grow by itself.” 

But it never did. Princess Melisande 
grew up as beautiful as the sun and as good 
as gold, but never a hair grew on that little 
head of hers. The Queen sewed her a little 
cap of green silk, and the Princess’s pink 
and white face looked out of this like a 
flower peeping out of its bud. And every 
day as she grew older she grew dearer, and 
as she grew dearer she grew better, and as she 
grew more good she grew more beautiful. 

Now, when she was grown up the Queen 
said to the King :— 

“* My love, our dear daughter is old enough 
to know what she wants. Let her have the 
wish.” 

So the King wrote to his fairy godmother 
and sent the letter by a butterfly. He asked 
if he might hand on to his daughter the wish 
the fairy had given him for a wedding present. 

“T have never had occasion to use it,” 
said he, “though it has always made me 
happy to remember that I had such a thing 
in the house. The wish is as good as new, 
and my daughter is now of an age to appreci- 
ate so valuable a present.” 

To which the fairy replied by return of 
butterfly :— 

“Dear Kinc,—Pray do whatever you like 
with my poor little present. I had quite 
forgotten it, but I am pleased to think that 
you have treasured my humble keepsake all 
these years. 

“Your affectionate godmother, 
“FORTUNA F.” 

So the King unlocked his gold safe with 
the seven diamond-handled keys that hung 
at his girdle, and took out the wish and gave 
it to his daughter. 


said the Queen, 
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And Melisande said: “ Father, I will wish 
that all your subjects should be quite happy.” 

But they were that already, because the 
King and Queen were so good. So the wish 
did not go off. 

So then she said: “ Then I wish them all 
to be good.” 

But they were that already, because they 
were happy. So again the wish hung fire. 

Then the Queen said: “ Dearest, for my 
sake wish what I tell you.” 

“Why, of course I will,” said Melisande. 
The Queen whispered in her ear, and Meli- 
sande nodded. Then she said, aloud : 

“I wish I had golden hair a yard long, 
and that it would grow an inch every day, 
and grow twice as fast every time it was cut, 
and P 

“ Stop,” cried the King. And the wish 
went off, and the next moment the Princess 
stood smiling at him through a shower of 
golden hair. 

“Oh, how said the 


lovely,” Queen. 


“What a pity you interrupted her, dear ; 
she hadn’t finished.” 

“What was the end ?” asked the King. 

“Oh,” said Melisande, “I was only going 
to say, ‘and twice as thick.’” 

“It’s a very good thing you didn’t,” said 


her father. ‘“ You’ve done about enough.” 
For he had a mathematical mind, and could 
do the sums about the grains of wheat 
on the chess-board, and the nails in the 
horse’s shoes, in his Royal head without any 
trouble at all. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked the 
Queen. 

“You'll know soon enough,” said the 
King. “Come, let’s be happy while we 
may. Give mea kiss, little Melisande, and 
then go to nurse and ask her to teach you 
how to comb your hair.” 

“T know,” said Melisande ; “I’ve often 
combed mother’s.” 

“Your mother has beautiful hair,” said the 
King ; “ but I fancy you will find your own 
less easy to manage.” 

And, indeed, it was so. The Princess’s 
hair began by being a yard long, and it grew 
an inch every night. If you know anything 
at all about the simplest sums you will see 
that in about five weeks her hair was about 
two yards long. This is a very inconvenient 
length. It trails on the floor and sweeps up 
all the dust, and though in palaces, of course, 
it is all gold-dust, still it is not nice to have 
it in your hair. And the Princess’s hair was 
growing an inch every night. When it was 
three yards long the Princess could not bear 
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it any longer—it was so heavy and so hot— 
so she borrowed nurse’s cutting-out scissors 
and cut it all.off, and then for a few hours 
she was comfortable. But the hair went on 
growing, and now it grew twice as fast as 
before; so that in thirty-six days it was as 
long as ever. The poor Princess cried with 
tiredness, and when she couldn’t bear it any 
more she cut it off, and was comfortable for 
a very little time. For the hair now grew 
four times as fast as at first, and in eighteen 
days it was as long as before, and she had to 
have it cut. Then it grew eight inches a 
day, and the next time it was cut it grew 
sixteen inches a day, and then thirty-two 
inches and sixty-four inches and a hundred 
and twenty-eight inches a day, and so on, 
growing twice as fast after each cutting, till 
the Princess would go to bed at night with her 
hair clipped short, and wake up in the morn- 
ing with yards and yards and yards of golden 
hair flowing all about the room, so that she 
could not move without pulling her own hair, 
and nurse had to come in and cut her hair off 
before she could get out of bed. 

“T wish I was bald again,” sighed poor 
Melisande, looking at the little green cap she 
used to wear, and she cried herself to sleep 
o’ nights between the growing billows of the 
golden hair. But she never let her mother 
see her cry, because it was the Queen’s fault, 
and Melisande did not want to seem to 
reproach her. 

When first the Princess’s hair grew her 
mother sent locks of it to all her Royal 
relations, who had them set in rings and 
brooches. Later, the Queen was able to 
send enough for bracelets and girdles. But 
presently so much hair was cut off that they 
had to burn it. Then when autumn came 
all the crops failed; it seemed as though 
all the gold of harvest had gone into the 
Princess’s hair. And there was a famine. 
Then Melisande said :— 

“It seems a pity to waste all my hair; it 
grows so very fast. Couldn’t we stuff things 
with it, or something, and sell them, to feed 
the people?” 

So the King called a council of merchants, 
and they sent out samples of the Princess's 
hair, and soon orders came pouring in; and 
the Princess's hair became the staple export of 
that country. They stuffed pillows with it, 
and they stuffed beds with it. They 
made ropes of it for sailors to use, and 
curtains for hanging in Kings’ palaces. They 
made haircloth of it, for hermits and people 
who wished to be uncomfy. But it was so 
soft and silky that it only made them happy 














and warm, which they did not wish to be. 
So the hermits gave up wearing it, and, 
instead, mothers bought it for their little 
babies, and all well-born infants wore little 
shirts of Princess-haircloth. 

And still the hair grew and grew. And 
the people were fed and the famine came to 
an end. 

Then the King said: “ It was all very well 
while the famine lasted—but now I shall 
write to my fairy godmother and see if 
something cannot be done.” 

So he wrote and sent the letter by a sky- 


lark, and by return of bird came this 
answer : 
“Why not advertise for a competent 


Prince? Offer the usual reward.” 

So the King sent out his heralds all over 
the world to proclaim that any respectable 
Prince with proper references should marry 
the Princess Melisande if he could stop her 
hair growing. 

Thea from far and near came trains of 
Princes anxious to try their luck, and they 
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rather glad that none of the nasty things in 
bottles and boxes made the least difference 
to her hair. 

The Princess had to sleep in the great 
Throne Room now, because no other room 
was big enough to hold her and her hair. When 
she woke in the morning the long high room 
would be quite full of her golden hair, packed 
tight and thick like wool in a barn. And 
every night when she had had the hair cut 
close to her head she would sit in her green 
silk gown by the window and cry, and kiss the 
little green cap she used to wear, and wish 
herself bald again. . 

It was as she sat crying there on Mid- 
summer Eve that she first saw Prince 
Florizel. 

He had come to the palace that evening, 
but he would not appear in her presence with 
the dust of travel on him, and she had 
retired with her hair borne by twenty pages 
before he had bathed and changed his 
garments and entered the reception-room. 
Now he was walking in the garden in the 

moonlight, and 














he looked up 
and she looked 
down, and for the 
first time Melis- 
ande, looking on 
a Prince, wished 
that he might 
have the power 
to stop her hair 
from growing. 
As for the Prince, 
he wished many 
things, and the 
first was granted 


him. For he 
said :— 
‘sYoe are 


Melisande ?” 

“And you are 
Florizel ?” 

‘*There are 
many roses round 
your window,” 
said he to her, 
“and none down 
here.” 

She threw him 








“PROM FAR AND NEAR CAME TRAINS OF PRINCES.” 


brought all sorts of nasty things with them 
in bottles and round wooden boxes. The 


Princess tried all the remedies, but she did 
not like any of them, and she did not like 
any of the Princes, so in her heart she was 





one of three 
white roses she 
held in her hand. Then he said :— 

“White rose trees are strong. 
climb up to you?” 

“ Surely.” said the Princess. 

So he climbed up to the window. 


May I 
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“Now,” said he, “if I can do what your 
father asks, will you marry me ?” 

“My father has promised that I shall,” 
said Melisande, playing with the white roses 
in her hand. 

“Dear Princess,” said he, “ your father’s 
promise is nothing to me. I want yours. 
Will you give it to me?” 

“ Yes,” said she, and gave him the second 
rose. 

“T want your hand.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“ And your heart with it.” 

“Yes,” said the Princess, and she gave 
him the third rose. 

“And a kiss to seal 
the promise.” 

* Yes,” said she. 

“And a kiss to go 
with the hand.” 

* Ves,” she said. 

“ And a kiss to bring 
the heart.” 

“Yes,” said the Prin- 
cess, and she gave him 
the three kisses. | 

“ Now,” said he, when 
he had given them back 
to her, “ to-night do not 
goto bed. Remain by 
your window, and I will 
stay down here in the 
garden and watch. And 
when your hair has 
grown to the filling of 
your room call to me, 
and then do as I tell 





you.” ( 

“TT will,” said the \ 

. WA 
Princess. hy / 


So at dewy sunrise 
the Prince, lying on the 
turf beside the sun-dial, 
heard her voice : 

“Florizel! Florizel! My hair has grown 
so long that it is pushing me out of the 
window.” 

“Get out on to the window-sill,” said he, 
“and twist your hair three times round the 
great iron hook that is there.” 

And she did. 

Then the Prince climbed up the rose bush 
with his naked sword in his teeth, and he 
took the Princess’s hair in his hand about a 
yard from her head and said :— 

“Jump!” 

The Princess jumped, and screamed, for 
there she was hanging from the hook bya 
yard and a half of her bright hair ; the Prince 





“THEY STAVED TALKING IN THE GARDEN.” 











tightened his grasp of the hair and drew his 
sword across it. 

Then he let her down gently by her hair 
till her feet were on the grass, and jumped 
down after her. 

They stayed talking in the garden till all 
the shadows had crept under their proper 
trees and the sun-diai said it was breakfast 
time. 

Then they went in to breakfast, and all 
the Court crowded round to wonder and 
admire. For the Princess’s hair had not 
grown. 

“How did you do it?” asked the King, 
shaking Florizel warmly 
by the hand. 

“The simplest thing 
in the world,” said Flori- 
zel, modestly. “ You 
have always cut the 
hair off the Princess. / 
just cut the Princess off 
the hair.” 

“Humph!” said the 

King, who had a 
logical mind. And 
during breakfast 
he more than once 
looked anxiously 
at his daughter. 
When they got up 
from breakfast the 
Princess rose with 
the rest, but she 
rose and rose and 
rose, till it seemed 
as though there 
would never be 
an end of it. The 

Princess was oft. 

high. 

“T feared as 
much,” said the 
King, sadly. “I 

wonder what will be the rate of progres- 
sion. You see,” he said to poor Florizel, 
“when we cut the hair off 7¢ grows—when 
we cut the Princess off she grows. I wish 
you had happened to think of that !” 

The Princess went on growing. By dinner- 
time she was so large that she had to have 
her dinner brought out into the garden 
because she was too large to get indoors. 
But she was too unhappy to be able to eat 
anything. And she cried so much that there 
was quite a pool in the garden, and several 
pages were nearly drowned. So she remem- 
bered her “Alice in Wonderland,” and 
stopped crying at once. But she did not 
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stop growing. She grew bigger and bigger 
and bigger, till she had to go outside the 
palace gardens and sit on the common, 
and even that was too smail to hold her 
comfortably, for every hour she grew twice 
as much as she had done the hour 
before. And nobody knew what to do, nor 
where the Princess was to sleep.  For- 
tunately, her clothes had grown with her, 
or she would have been very cold indeed, 
and now she sat 

on the common 
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“if I can really be of some use this 
size.” 

And she picked up the army of the enemy 
in handfuls and double-handfuls, and put 
them back inio their ships, and gave a little 
flip to each transport ship with her finger and 
thumb, which sent the ships off so fast that 
they never stopped till they reached their 
own country, and when they arrived there 
the whole army to a man said it would rather 

be court-martial- 
led a _ hundred 





in her green 
gown, embroi- 
dered with gold, 
looking like a 
great hill covered 
with gorse in 
flower. 

You cannot 
possibly imagine 
how large the 
Princess was 
growing, and her 
mother stood 
wringing her 
hands on_ the 
castle tower, and 
the Prince 
Florizel looked 
on broken- 
hearted to see 
his Princess 
snatched from 
his arms and 
turned into a 
lady as big as a 
mountain. 

The King did 
not weep or look 
on. He sat down 
at once and 
wrote to his fairy 
god-mother, ask- 
ing her advice. 
He sent a weasel £\\ 
with the letter, 
and by return of 
weasel he got his own letter back again, 
marked “Gone away. Left no address.” 

It was now, when the kingdom was 
plunged into gloom, that a neighbouring King 
took it into his head to send an invading 
army against the island where Melisande 
lived. They came in ships and landed in 
great numbers, and Melisande looking down 
from her height saw alien soldiers marching 
on the sacred soil of her country. 


“IT don’t mind so much now,” said she, 
Vol, xx,—1§ 














“THE PRINCESS WAS GROWING.” 


times over than 
go near the place 
again. 

Meantime 
Melisande, sit- 
ting on the 
highest hill on 
the island, felt 
the land tremb- 
ling and _shiver- 
ing under her 
giant feet. 

“I do believe 
I’m getting too 
heavy,” she said, 


and jumped off 
the island into 
the sea, which 


was just up to 
her ankles. Just 
then a great fleet 
of warships and 
gunboats and 
torpedo boats 
came in_ sight, 
on their way to 
attack the island. 

Melisande 
could easily have sunk them 
all with one kick, but she did 
not like to do this because 
it might have drowned the 
sailors, and besides, it might 
have swamped the island. 

So she simply stooped and 
picked the island as you would 
pick a mushroom — for, of course, all 
islands are supported by a stalk under- 
neath —and carried it away to another 
part of the world. So that when the war- 
ships got to where the island was marked on 
the map they found nothing but sea, and a 
very rough sea it was, because the Princess 
had churned it all up with her ankles as she 
walked away through it with the island. 

When Melisande reached a suitable place, 
very sunny and warm, and with no sharks in 
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the water, she set down the island ; and the 
people made it fast with anchors, and then 
everyone went to bed, thanking the kind fate 
which had sent them so great a Princess to 
help them in their need, and cezlling her the 
saviour of her country and the bulwark of 
the nation. 

But it is poor work being the nation’s 
bulwark and your country’s saviour when 
you are miles high, and have no one to talk 
to, and when all you want is to be your 
humble right size again and to marry your 
sweetheart. And when it was dark the 
Princess came close to the island, and looked 
down, from far up, at her palace and her 
tower and cried, and cried, and cried. It 
does not matter how much you cry into the 
sea, it hardly makes any difference, however 
large you may be. Then when everything 
was quite dark the Princess looked up at the 
stars. 

“T wonder how soon I shall be big 
enough to knock my head against them,” 
said she. 

And as she stood star-gazing she heard a 
whisper right in herear. A very little whisper, 
but quite plain. 

“ Cut off your hair!” it said. 

Now, everything the Princess was wearing 
had grown big along with her, so that now 
there dangled from her golden girdle a pair 
of scissors as big as the Malay Peninsula, 
together with a pin-cushion the size of the 
Isle of Wight, and a yard measure that 
would have gone round Australia. 

And when she heard the little, little voice, 
she knew it, small as it was, for the dear 
voice of Prince Florizel, and she whipped 
out the scissors from their gold case and 
snip, snip, snipped all her hair off, and it 
fell into the sea. ‘The coral insects got hold 
of it at once and set to work on it, and now 
they have made it into the biggest coral reef 
in the world; but that has nothing to do 
with the story. 

Then the voice said, “Get close to the 
island,” and the Princess did, but she could 
not get very close because she was so large, 
and she looked up again at the stars and 
they seemed to be much farther off. 

Then the voice said, “ Be ready to swim,” 
and she felt something climb out of her ear 
and clamber down her arm. The stars got 
farther and farther away, and next moment 
the Princess found herself swimming in the 
sea, and Prince Florizel swimming beside 
her. 

“T crept on to your hand when you were 
carrying the island,” he explained, when thet: 
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feet touched the sand and they walked in 
through the shallow water, “and I got into 
your ear with an ear-trumpet. You never 
noticed me because you were so great 
then.” 

“Oh, my dear Prince,” cried Melisande, 
falling into his arms, “you have saved me. 
I am my proper size again.” 

So they went home and told the King and 
Queen. Both were very, very happy, but the 
King rubbed his chin with his hand, and 
said :— 

“You've certainly had some fun for your 
money, young man, but don’t you see that 
we're just where we were before? Why, the 
child’s hair is growing already.” 

And indeed it was. 

Then once more the King sent a letter 
to his godmother. He sent it by a 
flying-fish, and by return of fish came the 
answer : 

** Just back from my holidays. Sorry for 
your troubles. Why not try scales?” 

And on this message the whole Court 
pondered for weeks. 

But the Prince caused a pair of gold 
scales to be made, and hung them up in the 
palace gardens under a big oak tree. And 
one morning he said to the Princess :— 

“My darling Melisande, I must really 
speak seriously to you. We are getting on 
in life. Iam nearly twenty: it is time that 
we thought of being settled. Will you trust 
me entirely and get into one of those gold 
scales ?” 

So he took her down into the garden, and 
helped her into the scale, and she curled up 
in it in her green and gold gown, like a little 
grass mound with buttercups on it. 

“ And what is going into the other scale ?” 
asked Melisande. 

“Your hair,” said Florizel. ‘“ You see, 
when your hair is cut off you it grows, and 
when you are cut off your hair you grow— 
oh, my heart’s delight, I can never forget 
how you grew, never! But if, when your 
hair is no more than you, and you are no 
more than your hair, I snip the scissors 
between you and it, then neither you nor 
your hair can possibly decide which ought to 
go on growing. 

“Suppose doth did,” said the poor Princess, 
humbly. 

“Impossible,” said the Prince, with a 
shudder; “there are limits even to Malevola’s 
malevolence. And, besides, Fortuna said 
‘Scales.’ Will you try it?” 

“] will do whatever you wish,” said the 
poor Princess, “but let me kiss my father 
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and mother once, and Nurse, and you, too, 
my dear, in case I grow large again and can 
kiss nobody any more.” 

So they came one by one and kissed the 
Princess. 

Then the nurse cut off the Princess’s hair, 
and at once it began to grow at a frightful 
rate. 

The King and Queen and nurse busily 
packed it, as it grew, into the other scale, 
and gradually the scale went down a little. 
The Prince stood waiting between the scales 
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ment,” said the King, embracing him, while 
the Queen and the nurse ran to help the 
Princess out of the gold scale. 

The scale full of golden hair- bumped down 
on to the ground as the Princess stepped out 
of the other one, and stood there before 
those who loved her, laughing and crying 
with happiness, because she remained her 
proper size, and her hair was not growing 
any more. 

She kissed her Prince a hundred times, 
and the very next day they were married. 











“THE PRINCE STOOD WAITING BETWEEN 


with his drawn sword, and just before the 
two were equal he struck. But during the 
time his sword took to flash through the air 
the Princess’s hair grew a yard or two, so 
that at the instant when he struck the 
balance was true. 

“You are a young man of sound judg- 


THE SCALES WITH HIS DRAWN SWORD,” 


Everyone remarked on the beauty of the 
bride, and it was noticed that her hair was 
quite short—only sft. 5%in. long — just 


down to her pretty ankles. Because the 
scales had been roft. 10%4in, apart, and the 
Prince having a straight eye had cut the 
golden hair exactly in the middle ! 





Curtostttes.* 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are ace epted.] 
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WHERE IS THE DONKEY? 

The accompanying photo- 
graph illustrates the manner in 
which the natives of Upper 
Egypt transport their bersine, 
or clover. They do not run to 
the expense of a cart, but load 
the clover on to the back of a 
donkey. This method, no doubt, 
saves space, but judging from 
the size of the ioad we cannut 
help pitying the donkey. We 
are indebted to Mr. H. M. E. 
Batchelor, of Earlswood Com- 
mon, Surrey, for this interesting 
photo., which was taken by him 
whilst at Luxor. 


THE DOWNFALL OF 

LIBERTY 

The building shown in the next 

photograph was erected by the 

United States Government Inter- 

national Exposition, 

held at the Trans- 

Mississippi and at 

Omaha, Neb 

raska. Upon the 

dome was an Im 

mense statue of 

Liberty, standing 

30ft. high and weigh 

ing several tons, and 

when the building 

was pulled down in 

February last this 

was almost the first 

portion to be at- 

tacked. Ropes were 

placed In position, 

and two hundred 

men hauled might 

ind main until it 

gradually heeled 

over and fell with a 


tremendous crash. This clever snap-shot was sent 
us by Mr. Wilfred R. Tilton, Prairie Depét, Ohio, 
and shows the statue actually in mid-air. The 
ropes are also plainly disceraible. 

“GEE WHOOP! THE TURNCOCK’S COMING!” 

Mr. E. Wayer Smith, of 1107, Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., sends an interesting photograph 
depicting a curious phase in the life of children of the 
lower classes. He describes the picture in the follow- 
ing words: ‘* Men appointed by the city go around 
every day in summer time, turning on the water at 


the different plugs, 
thereby flushing all 
the smaller streets 
and incidentally 
giving the little 
gamins a chance to 
bathe. That they 
take advantage of 
this opportunity is 
quite clearly shown 
in my picture. More- 
over, as the same 
man goes over the 
same portion of the 
city day after day, 
the children soon 
get to know him, 
and begin to par- 
tially undress when 
they see him in the 
distance.” 


* Copyright, 1900, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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THE IRONMONGER'’'S SANTA CLAUS. 
Mr. Santa Claus, the hardware window 
display here shown, was constructed by 
Mr. C. M. Dopsee, of Algona, Iowa. 
The body of the grotesque figure consists 
of a coal-scuttle, to 
which the arms of 
galvanized iron are 
attached. The legs 
are constructed from 
stove-pipes, and the 
head from saucepans, 
with frayed rope for 
the hair and beard, 
surmounted by a tin 
bowl for a hat. His 
hunting knives are 
represented by scis- 
sors, his water-bottle 
by a teapot, and his 
trumpet by a rolled 
strip of tin. Altogether 
this miscellaneous 
collection of kitchen 
utensils, etc., forms a 
most interesting and 
unique model of Old 
Father Christmas. 





AN ICE HEDGE. 

Mr. Howard R. 
Glutzbeck sends this 
interesting photo. 
from Bay Shore, Long 
Island, N.Y. It is 
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certainly remarkable both for its beauty and its weirdness. The 
fantastic shapes, all seemingly masses of solid ice, are only 
bushes and vines covered 
by frozen spray blown 
upon them by a strong 
wind from a lake close by. 





“ FOR THOSE WHO 
HAVE NOTHINGTO DO.” 

Mr. E. B. Jeune, of 
Lynmouth, in sending 
this curious instance of 
snail emancipation, says : 
‘*When the convex side 
of a respectable garden snail is towards you, he turns to the 
right, as in the right-hand figure above; some do not do so, 
however, and anyone who has nothing to do for a month or two 
may occupy their time in finding one of the latter sort.” 











es Sant sm 
TAKEN FROM ABOVE. 

The gentleman whose straw hat forms the most conspicuous 
part of his whole self was passing on horseback beneath the 
window of a certain house not a hundred miles from Torquay, 
and this novel portrait of him is an amusing instance of the 
freaks that may be obtained with a kodak—and some ingenuity. 
We are indebted to Mr. E. B. Jeune, of the Manor House, 
Lynmouth, Barnstaple, for this curiosity. 
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FOLLOWING LORD SALISBURY’'S ADVICE 

Everyone will remember the stirring speech which 
Lord Salisbury delivered at the demonstration of the 
Primrose League on May 1oth. Among other things 
he strongly impressed his hearers with the fact that it 
was necessary for every grown-up Englishman to 
learn how to handle a rifle and hit straight. We 
have here two illustrations showing Mr. P. J. Gane, 
of Cosham, Wilts, hard at work perfecting himself 
in the art so strongly recommended by the Prime 


5 ~~ a an? - 
a ek a, et 
But the skill of the photographer is the 


most remarkable, as he has succeeded in showing 
the bottles and jars at the very instant when the shot 


Minister. 


has struck them. It will be noticed that in the one 
breaking the bottles there is a curious circle of finely 
shattered glass, caused by the bullet cutting its way 
through the bottles. The other photograph shows two 
earthenware jars whilst being shattered by a bullet. 
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A REVOLVING ICE-TABLE. 

Miss Agnes Irwin, of Lynehow, Carlisle, sends a 
refreshing curiosity. In a letter which accompanies 
the photograph Miss Irwin says: ‘‘I took this snap- 
shot on the River Esk, at Broomholm, Langholm, 
N.B., at the break-up of the last frost. I happened 
to notice a solid disc of ice, about 15ft. in diameter, 
revolving continuously in a deep pool known as Glen 
Firra; it presented so unusual and beautiful a 
spectacle that I immediately took a picture of it for 
THE STRAND.” 


BULLDOG OR MEPHISTOPHELES? 

This splendid specimen of our British bulldog is 
the property of Mr. Geo. H. Hallam, of ‘‘ Thorny- 
croft,” 39, Alexandra Road, Finsbury Park, N., who 
has kindly sent us the photograph. Like most of the 
members of this particular breed, he does not look very 
amiable, but when placed before the camera ‘‘ Old 
Peter” has disclosed hitherto unknown advantages 
over his brethren. Turn this page upside-down, and 
you will observe that the marks on his head present 
the features of a face quite the opposite in expression 
to his own, 








A BOTTLE WITH A 
HISTORY. 

The peculiar object shown 
in the next photo. is a quart 
beer-bottle which has passed 
through a severe fire, the 
intense heat and pressure 
causing the bottle to assume 
the strange shape shown. 
Strangely enough it did not 
crack, and still holds liquid as 
well as formerly. This photo, 
is kindly sent by Mr. W. R. 
Tilton, Prairie Depot, O. 


DAME NATURE'S FREAK. 

This photograph is one of 
a lignum-vitz tree about 7in. 
or 8in. in diameter, growing 


through the wheel of a 
gun-carriage at Fort 
Nugent, a fortification 
with eleven guns 
which was one of the 
defences to the east of 
Kingston, Jamaica, 
about 100 years ago. 
The fort has since then 
been abandoned, and 
is now quite a pic- 
turesque ruin. The 
seed from which the 
tree grew was evi- 
dently conveyed purely 
by mischance to the 
)Strange spot it occu- 
| pies. The photograph 
includes a view of the 
breech-end of one of 
the guns, which is, 
however, partly hid- 
den by the tree. Mr. 
Geoffrey C. Gunter 
took the photograph, 
and Mr. Dugald 
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MacD. Campbell, 8, 
Duke Street, Kingston, 
Jamaica, very kindly 
sends it to us for repro- 
duction. 

A FITTING FARM 

GATE. 

This _ extraordinary 
specimen of a gate is 
owned, very appropri- 
ately, by a farmer, and 
leads into the farm-yard 
itself. Mr. C. W. Ashley, 
of 42, Rutland Square, 
Boston, Mass.,  dis- 
covered this curiosity, 
and promptly snapped 
it for the benefit of our 
readers. J/nter alia, the 
gate is made of a plough, 
a harrow, a spade, a 


hoe, and a hay-fork ; 
the plough-chain, let 
it be noted, is used 
to fasten this extra- 
ordinary doorway. 


THE RESULT OF 

AN ACCIDENT. 

Mr. J. T. Ash- 
brook, of Hebron, 
Neb., in sending this 
curious-looking 
picture, says: ‘‘ This 
photo. was uninten- 
tionally obtained by 
accidentally striking 
the shutter of my 
camera, which I 
was holding on my 
Jap, -while out for 
a drive in my 
buggy.’ Note 
especially the feet 
of our willy - nilly 
photographer. 
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RUNNING FOR THEIR LIVES! 
Tree-felling is an occupation accompanied by 
much canger to life and limb, yet the small number 
of accidents that one hears of bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the skill and ccurage displayed by the 
men who undertake this perilous work. Mr. P. J. 
Gane, of Corsham, Wilts, in sending this photo., 


PRESSED PAPER PUPPIES. 

These ingenious little models of dogs are made of 
odd bits of paper, pressed between the fingers, not 
cut in any way, and represent various breeds of dogs, 
as well as the single figure of a stag with antlers; 
this latter animal may be seen, perched on a lofty 
crag in the background, in the act of making friends 
with a French poodle nearly twice its own size. The 
interesting little curiosities were photographed by 
Mr. Gerald Skipwith, of 34, Moore Street, Cadogan 
Square, a nephew of the originator of the figures. 


writes: “‘ This is nota Boer retreat or a war-dance, 
but workmen in the act of clearing out from under a 
falling tree. Owing to limited space, the pulling on 
the rope had to be proceeded with very carefully, and 
the men had instructions to bolt on the tree com- 
mencing to fall, which order they did not fail to obey.” 


A NOVEL USE FOR LABELS. ECCS LAB whit 108 wary 

Our next photograph, kindly sent us by Miss 
Margaret H. Knight, of Langport, Somerset, is of a 
bicycle model constructed of ordinary gum labels and 
held together by a pin and a needle only. It is 
complete in almost every detail. The wheels, 
pedals, chain, and steering-gear work quite smoothly. 
It was made by the lady’s brother, Mr. Ashton Knight, 
and is a striking tribute to his ingenuity and patience. 


“EGGS LAID WHILE YOU WAIT!” 

Here is an instance of remarkable acu- 
men in advertising. The advertisement, 
which reads: ‘Hillside Poultry Ranch, 
Fresh Eggs, Poultry for Family Use. Eggs 
laid while you wait,” is the sign-board of a 
chicken ranch near Fruitvale, California. 
Mr. A. E. Acktom, of 2205, Fillmore Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., is responsible for this 
interesting contribution, 

















“THERE WAS A WILD CRY ON THE STILL NIGHT.” 


(See page 129.) 





